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| Looking Things Over — 
Mission Study: A Beg 


It's one of those things, like Security, that everybody is for; but nobody says 
how to come by it. Well, we're for it too; and we’re brash enough to say how to 
begin it—missionary study. 

You—that means more than a few whom we owe letters—you say you don’t 
want to look at exciting pictures of wild people surrounding smiling, under- 
nourished missionaries. You say you've had a surfeit of such things from the 
church magazines. You say you want to buckle down to serious study of the 
life and mission of the church. All right, if that’s the way you want it. We'll 
say how to begin it; but one word of warning—it may lead you to anxious 
thoughts, you may ask how Christian is the church before you finish, you may 
find yourself giving and praying for the world mission as never before, you may 
even hear a voice saying “Go!” to your very self. All that has to do with the 
ending not the beginning; we'll only talk about beginning. 


Don't rush out and buy more books than you will ever read—at least not now. 
As long as you have this issue of the Review in your hands, begin with it. If 
you are starting a mission study group, get your fellows some extra copies. 
That’s axiomatic, though: begin now, with what’s already at hand. 


Between these white covers much is miscellaneous, indeed. There doesn't 
seem to be a single theme. Articles deal with a Mexican bishop and a highly 
theological sermon, with a gospel tour in South India, with some OMS business 
and some good books, with a missionary’s reply to a skeptical friend at home. 
Here is a real miscellany: pieces written in Hidalgo and Toronto, Washington 
and Sagada, Trivandrum and Austin. This is all much to the point, the point 
being that mission study is not one thing but all things, not of a place in the 
world but of the whole world, not of a piece of the Gospel but of the whole of 
faith in Christ Jesus. You can begin where you are, provided you can think 
mostly about where you are not. 

Let’s put the miscellany in some sort of order. 


First off, the church’s mission is not a push from the past but a pull from 
the future. You must remember that God reigns and will reign; God calls and 
will call; God sends and will send. Mission has to do with responding to His 
reign, hearing His call, submitting to His sending. Turn first to William Henry 
Scott’s letter, entitled ‘Send or Be Sent.” Here the thing comes into focus: 
redemption is not yours unless it is in principle everybody’s. Your life in the 
church is a life that is sent, and if you do not yourself go, your representatives 
do go on your behalf, and take you with them where they go. What Mr. Scott 
says informally, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, in an article entitled ‘“‘The Life and 
Mission of the Church,” spells out Biblically and theologically. 

It has been so since the day of the greatest and first Christian missionary, Saul 
of Tarsus. Disclosed to him was a reigning Christ, and Saul was blinded. Heard 
by him was a calling Christ, and Saul became Paul. Known to him was a sending 
Christ, and he went from his Jerusalem into all the ancient world. All that 
‘because of ‘The Full Number of the Gentiles,” which is the topic of our 
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Epiphanytide missionary sermon by Franklin W. Young. (Another “model” 
sermon which, it is hoped, will make missionary preaching a less frightful thing 
to those who read and, perhaps, quote it.) 


It’s no success story, this missionary business. You'll find that out if you 
take yourself on “A Gospel Tour in South India” with Geoffrey Paul and a 
group of seminary students. Mission means being sent. It does not mean winning. 
Speak the good news of reconciliation with God in Christ, one must. The hear- 
ing by others of the good news about which you speak is quite another thing. 
But this South Indian tour contains another lesson: the church’s mission is not 
from a certain group of Christians to another group of far-off Christians; rather 
it is from you to your neighbors and kinsmen and countrymen as well as to the 
world. Professor Paul’s story tells how the members of a “younger church,” one 
which took a new lease on life little more than a decade ago by rejecting im- 
ported divisions for a united church life, consider themselves sent into the 
world about them as heralds of the Gospel. 


Our time indeed has its St. Pauls, its missionary saints whose life and work 
have been to receive for the church the gifts of the Gentiles. Such a one -ts 
Efrain Salinas y Velasco, about whose missionary ministry Greer M. Taylor 
writes with such clarity, sympathy and profit to us. This is missionary study, 
to know that the Gentiles’ gifts are still brought today by the Magi of modern 
nationalism, cultural aggressiveness and the desire of newer peoples to be 
peoples in their own right. No question that the Gentiles will bring their gifts: 
the rarity is the missionary who can and will on our behalf receive them for 
our nourishment. 


If the Gentiles have gifts to bring to the church as we receive it, so have the 
present members of the Old Israel, Jewry itself. You want to study the mission: 
you will study not only God’s new people but those who have been his people 
since the calling (and sending) of Abraham. They too have a place in Christ; 
indeed, not the same place as the Gentiles, but their own place nevertheless. 


Dr. Jakob Jocz points this out in his brief, stimulating article, “Jewry As A 
Missionfield.”’ 


You need ask no more how to begin mission study. You have begun it! You’re 
quite right, the surface is only scratched; it is only a beginning. 


The next step is up to you. Shall you move on to strike up a correspondence 
with missionaries of your own church? Theodore Eastman of the OMS office in 
Washington will help you with that-one. Shall you move toward more mission- 
ary preaching, either by yourself or your rector? Is the next step a plan of 
Bible reading about the church’s mission? If so, follow the outline reprinted 
here from the study material of the World Student Christian Federation. 


The daily newspaper will look different tomorrow. It will not tell about those 
awful people in the Middle East and Africa (and the South and around the 
corner) who are stirring things up and making life difficult. Now it will tell 
about those to whom you are sent as one called by God to let them know in 
every way that He reigns—over them and over you. Now it will tell about the 
gifts they bring, as Jews or Gentiles, to the fuller life of the church. The world 
may be the same, but you won't. You will know—perhaps you once knew it, 
perhaps you never knew it—what the church must know to be the church: God 
reigns; God calls; God sends. 
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A Missionary’s Reply— 


Send Or Be Sent 


Mission of St. Mary the Virgin 
Sagada, Mountain Province 
Philippines 

St. Bartholomew's Day, 1958 


Dear Friend: 

I hope you have not forgotten how 
we met last year in Baltimore when I 
was on furlough. It was at the church 
door just after I had given a talk on 
our missionary work among the Ig- 

orots of Northern Luzon in the Phil- 
ippines, and you stopped me to ask 
a question. 

“Mr. Scott, I’m a Christian and I 

believe most of what the Church 


teaches,” you said, “but I don’t see 


why we should go around trying to 
convert other people to our religion. 


What right have we to force our 
culture on them?—they have their way 


and we have ours.” I was about to 
answer your question when you con- 


tinued, ‘‘I can understand sending out 
doctors and trying to help people who 


have no hospitals, but why try to con- 
vert them to Christianity? After all, 


they have their own religion.” For 
the second time I was about to answer 
you, when we were both invited into 


the rectory for breakfast. A coffee pot 


came between us, and we have never 


met again to continue our conversa- 
tion. 

Yet I have worried that maybe no- 
body else has answered your ques- 


tions, either, and so I want to try to 


answer now. Since I did not ever learn 
your name, I cannot address you di- 
rectly. I hope you will forgive this 
method of sending my reply. 

Let me begin with a point we have 
in common—you think it’s good to 


send doctors to people who don't 
have them, and so do I. It seems pro- 
per that we who enjoy the benefits of 
medical science and miracle drugs 
should share these blessings with the 
less fortunate. We would not have to 
look far for justification—Plato and 
Aristotle would agree with us, and so 
would Confucius or Buddha. And so 
would our Lord Jesus Christ. He or- 
dered His followers to go forth not 
only to teach and to preach, but also 
to heal. One of His disciples said, 
“Whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” 

You would approve of the work 
done in our St. Theodore’s Hospital 
here in Sagada. A few months ago a 
poor pregnant woman hiked down 
fifteen miles from a mountaintop vill- 
age and was found wandering in the 
street near the hospital. She explained 
that she had already given birth to 
two dead babies but had heard that in 
Sagada there was a place where people 
could have live babies. ‘‘I want to have 
a live baby,” she said. ‘‘Where is that 
place?”’ You will be pleased to know 
that soon afterwards the doctor in 
that place delivered a healthy baby 
boy by Caesarian Section, and the 
woman was sent home happy. 

But there is more to the story than 
that, Sir, and you should hear the rest 
of it. It happens to be the belief of 
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the people in the village from which 
that woman comes that any blood- 
letting must be avenged in kind—an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, so 
to speak. Otherwise, the guardian 
spirits of the village will be offended 
and bring down calamity on the whole 
population. An operation such as that 
woman had undergone naturally falls 
in this category, and although the 
senility of the village elders and the 
severity of the Philippine law spares 
our doctor and his family the danger 
of real headtaking vengeance, at least 
the woman must provide for public 

sacrifice a number of domestic animals 
she can hardly afford. Under these 
circumstances it is little to be expected 
that she or her fellow villagers will 
soon again come down to enjoy the 
benefits of the place where you can 
have live babies. But, after all, as you 
say, they have their own religion— 
and this is part of it. 

Perhaps I should have begun by 
answering your question straight off, 
“What right have we to force our 
culture on other people?” My dear 
Sir, believe me, whether we have the 
right or not, the last thing in the 
world the good missionary wants to 
do is to fotce his culture on anybody 
else! I have spent most of my adult 
life working and sleeping in conditions 
I found strange or uncomfortable, eat- 
ing and drinking foods I found strange 
or unpalatable, and trying to express 
myself in a tongue I found strange or 
unintelligible because I respected the 
culture of the people among whom I 
work. It is true that when I was in 
charge of a boys’ dormitory in our 
high school, I used to require my 
charges to wash themselves and their 
clothes, to go to bed at night, and to 
attend divine services, and I admit 
that to this extent I may have used 
force in trying to modify the culture 
into which they were born. But I 
would like to tell you that it’s not al- 


ways easy to resist using force when 
you see a job that. ought to be done. 

One of my boys, for instance, once 
came and told me his little cousin had 
cut her foot on a strand of rusty wire 
and had developed a fever. Of course 
I urged him to get her to the doctor 
immediately. The child’s parents, how- 
ever, did not wish to offend those clan 
spirits they consider to have jurisdic- 
tion over human sicknesses, and so 
they resisted the advice. The next day 
the girl’s leg was badly swollen and 
she could swallow no food, so I sent 
the boy to argue more urgently with 
the parents. But that night, before he 
saw them again, the child was dead. 
Now Thomas Aquinas says, ‘It would 
be contrary to natural justice if a child 
before coming to the use of reason 
were to be taken away from its parents’ 
custody or anything done to it against 
its parents’ wish.” You yourself re- 
mind me that “they have their way 
and we have ozrs.”’ But do you know, 
Sir, there are times when I look down 
from my study in the middle of the 
night at Sagada sleeping in the dark- 
ness of pagan ignorance that I cannot 
forget that if I had walked down and 
picked up that child and carried her 
hot little form up to our hospital, she 
would be alive today! 

You don’t have to live in Sagada 
very long to know that the sufferings 
of its people are not going to be end- 
ed simply by establishing a hospital 
within their midst. Does it not seem 
a shabby kind of gift to provide the 
wonders of surgery and antitoxins only 
to abandon their recipients to a bleak 
superstition which renders them fruit- 
less? Perhaps drugs are not the right 
gift; perhaps education would be a 
more valuable gift. But what kind of 
education? Shall we teach them to read 
the labels on the medicine bottles and 
the instructions written out by the 
doctor? Or science that they may 
eventually become doctors themselves ? 
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_ Or philosophy that they might under- 
stand the reasons behind our gifts and 
_come themselves someday to give? If 
the children of Sagada were your own 
_ children, Sir, you would not be con- 
) tent to give them shabby gifts. What 
; precious gift would you want to give 
them? 

Now, you have a daughter yourself. 
I saw her tugging at your coat that 
morning in Baltimore, a_ beautiful 


@ little girl who but for the grace of 


_ God might have been born in Sagada 
| to die of tetanus. You obviously give 
her the best things you can. She was 
i in sparkling good health and had 
_ beautiful clothes. I have no doubt you 
feed and house her well, take her to 


} the doctor when she’s ill, and will 
send her to school as soon as she’s old 


- enought to go. Moreover, I know you 
) love her—I know it because I saw 
how you brought her to stand beside 
_ you and learn at your knee the faith 
which you professed aloud in that 
God to Whom you are beholden for 
that little girl’s very life! 

| Your daughter, Sir, is growing up 
into a world in which she will soon 
* enough learn the ultimate insignifi- 
; cance of drugs and operating rooms, a 
'-world standing fascinated on the 


1 brink of self-destruction, a world need- 


ing nothing so desperately as it needs 
a Peace that passeth understanding. 
Can you deny that the most precious 
gift with which you can endow your 
daughter is the knowledge and the 
love of that God Who so loves her 
that He sent His only Son to die that 
she might have life everlasting? And 
would you withhold from the chil- 
dren of Sagada that which you value 
most highly for your own daughter? 

To the missionary there is no ques- 
tion of whether we have the right to 
teach other people about our Lord and 
Saviour. Rather it is a question of 
whether we have the right to withhold 
the Good News from them! In Balti- 


more it might never occur to you that 
there are millions of people who have 
no way to learn about the God Who 
died that they might live. Here in 
Sagada it is easy to think of them. | 
Our Christmas season generally co- 
incides with a period of pagan fer- 
tility rites, and while we here in the 
Mission are singing of the Coming of 
the Prince of Peace, the pagans of 
Sagada are calling on their ancestors 
for vengeance and bathing in moun- 
tain brooks with the prayer that their 
boils and cankers be washed away to 
their enemies downstream. Every year 
it occurs to me as we sing the Christ- 
mas Story that it has not pleased Him 
to hang a new star in the sky over 
Sagada as He once did over Bethlehem, 
so a weary world might look up and 
behold the sign of His Coming and 
hear the promise of peace on earth, 
good will towards men. Who, I ask 
myself, does He intend to tell the 
Story in Sagada? 

Did you ever stop to wonder who 
converted you and me to Christianity ? 
In my own case, most of my ancestors 
were sloshing through the peat bogs 
of Donegal collecting human heads 
centuries after our Lord was hanged 
on the Cross to save them, while still 
others were sticking feathers in their 
hair and worshipping the gods of 
Hiawatha in that sylvan land which 
was one day to be given Will- 
iam Penn by the King of England. 
Who made me a Christian? And you, 
Sir, a practicing professing member 
of a Christian congregation in Mary- 
land, who made you a Christian? I 
suppose you were expelled from the 
womb neither more nor less a Christ- 
ian than the child of my most pagan 
Igorot neighbor. Yet you had the good 
fortune to be born in a land where 
you could hear the Good News in a 
hundred different ways, no matter 
where you turned, no matter how in- 
different you were, no matter how 
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hard you resisted it. Are you not will- 
ing to share that good fortune with 
the people of Sagada? 
My dear friend, I write to you to- 
night from a village so far away and 
so tiny you will not be able to find it 
on your map. Our little correspondence 
may seem highly insignificant. Yet I 
assure you that the questions you ask- 
ed me last year in Baltimore are ques- 
tions that have troubled the Christian 
conscience for as long as there have 
been Christians to have consciences. 
Almost two thousand years ago the 
Apostle Paul troubled the consciences 
of Roman Christians with these same 


Misstonary Theology — 


questions. “How then shall they call 
on him in whom they have not be- 


lieved? and how shall they believe © 


in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach, 
except they be sent?” 

Dear friend, through all these ages 
since, there have only been two Christ- 
ian answers to these questions. One is 
to stand up to send, and the other is 
to stand up to be sent. I am one of the 
latter. I pray that you are one of the 
former. 

Yours in Christ, 
WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT 


The Life and Mission of the Church 


BisHop J. E. LESsLiE NEWBIGIN 
General Secretary, International Missionary Council 


The life and the mission of the 
Church are not two things. The 
Church has no life apart from its 
mission. Its mission is its life and its 
life is its mission. The word ‘mission’ 
means ‘sending’; it is simply a noun 
from the Latin verb ‘to send’. The 
corresponding noun from the Greek 
is ‘apostolate’. In the English Bible 
the word ‘mission’ is not used, but 
that is just an accident of translation. 
The verb ‘send’ and the noun ‘apostle’ 
are constantly used. Our Lord’s first 
disciples are immediately made apos- 
tles; that is to say, almost as soon as 
He has called them, He sends them. 
Not only so, He constantly speaks of 
Himself as an apostle; He is the one 
sent by God. And the Church is 
simply the body sent by Him. ‘As thou 
didst send me into the world, so I 
have sent them into the world.’ The 
Church is a sending, an expedition, a 


mission. It is not a tank into which 

people can be put and where they can 

be stored; it is a stream flowing out 

into the world to bring the life-giving 

grace of God into its parched fields. 
I 


The first point to notice is that the 
origin of the mission is God the 
Father. It is very important to grasp 
all that this implies. The Christian 
mission is not something started by 
Jesus. It is the work of God the Father, 
the Creator of all things and the Ruler 
of all men and all nations. It is not 
just one among the many movements 
of world history. It is the clue to 
world history, because it is the ex- 
pression of the purpose of God, in 
whose hands world history lies. If we 
have rightly understood the Christian 
mission, we shall rightly understand 
world history particularly the history 
of our own times. 
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Let us put it this way: when we read 
_the New Testament we see Jesus as 
the Apostle of God, sent to bring men 
face to face with their Maker and to 
bring them to the final issue of human 
existence. Jesus gently but inexorably 
brought men up to the ultimate ques- 
tion “Who am I’’—that is to say, He 
brought men to the point where they 
had to accept or reject the truth about 
their own origin and being and end. 
The story leads up to its climax in the 
trial before the High Priest when the 
direct question is put “Are you the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God,” 
and Jesus answers: “I am, and you 
will see the Son of Man sitting at the 
right hand of Power and coming with 
the clouds of heaven.’’ In Jesus, that is, 
the ultimate authority over all human 
| history lies hidden in the form of a 
servant. And He brings men to the 
point where they cannot evade the 


§ decision to accept or reject that autho- 


rity. 

The immediate issue of Jesus’ con- 
fession before the High Priest was the 
crucifixion. Mankind rejects God's 
revelation of His authority. But God 
reverses man’s Judgment, raises Jesus 
from the dead, and inaugurates a new 
era of human history in which the 
revealing, reconciling and judging 
ministry of Jesus is continued to its 
conclusion. That is the meaning of the 
period of history in which we live. All 
men and all nations are being grad- 
ually but inexorably brought to face 
the ultimate issues which Jesus raises 
for man. Gradually but inexorably the 
nations and races are being brought out 


of their separation, out of their iso- 
lated histories, into one universal 
world-history of which Christ is the 
centre. The issues which they are fac- 
ing are the issues raised ultimately by 
Jesus. 

This does not mean that the issues 
are raised directly by Christian preach-. 
ing. To some extent they are; to a 
greater extent they are raised through 
the contact of the rest of the world 
with the forms of civilization which 
Christianity has shaped. The problem 
of human rights, the demand for rapid 
social change, the drive to create a 
welfare state, the challenge of com- 
munism, the revolutionary changes in 
human life brought by modern western 
science and technology—all of these 


. things can be rightly understood only 


as issues which are raised by the reve- | 
lation of God in Jesus Christ. It would 
take time to justify that statement 
point by point, but some reflection will 
show that it is true. 
Clue to History 

But while the mission of the 
Christian Church is far from being the 
whole of world history, it is the clue 
to world history. It is the point at 
which the real issues of history are 
made explicit. It is the point at which 
men and nations are challenged to see 
the real meaning of the vast conflicts 
in which they are engaged. That real 
meaning is the choice between Christ 
and Antichrist. At this point the 
apocalyptic passages in the Gospels 
are profoundly important for our un- 
derstanding of the history of our time. 
There is a striking parallel between 
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these passages and the passages in 
which our Lord spoke of His own 
sufferings. Just as the Son of Man 
must suffer, because He has to carry 
His revelation of the Father right 
through to the point where men are 
inescapably confronted with the de- 
cision to accept or reject; so the world 
must suffer because that same issue has 
to be faced by all men and all nations. 
The history of the world will be the 
history of the increasing sharpening 
and clarification of the issue: Christ 
or Antichrist. 

The task of the Christian mission is 
to be the instrument in the hand of 
the Father for pressing world history 
to its ultimate issue. Christian missions 
are not the whole of world history. 
But the whole of history is the concern 
of the Christian. He should be able to 
discern the hand of God the Father at 
work in the tremendous events of the 
time, and should be enabled to see his 
place in the life and mission of the 
Church as part of the whole gracious 
working of God’s holy will for the 
world. 


II. 

In the second place, we note that 
God’s purpose for the world is accom- 
plished by the sending of His Son. 
Wherever you go in the New Testa- 
ment, you cannot get away from this 
idea: God sent His Son. The figure of 
Jesus does not simply rise out of 
human history; if that were so, we 
could look forward to yet greater de- 
velopments. Jesus was sent once for 
all by the Father to reveal and estab- 
lish His reign. Jesus is ‘not of this 
world’; He is sent by the Father into 
this world. This sending is a dateable 
event in history — secular history. It 
happened “in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being 
Governor of Judea, and Herod being 
Tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother 
Philip Tetrarch of the region of 


Ituraea...in the highpriesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas’ (Luke 3:1). 
This meticulously careful dating em- 
phasises as strongly as possible the fact 
that we are dealing with events in 
ordinary human history. But these 
events—ordinary and human as they 
seem, and indeed are—constitute the 
unveiling and accomplishment — of 
God's purpose for the whole world. 


Christ’s Mission 

What is that purpose? It may be 
described as the establishing of God’s 
reign. The meaning of that phrase ts 
filled out as the story proceeds. By 
many it is at first interpreted in po- 
litical terms (as it is by some critics 
of missions in India today), but Jesus 
repudiated the political connotation of 
the title ‘Christ’. In the actual life and 
teaching of Jesus it is revealed as 
deliverance from evil powers, includ- 
ing sickness, death, and sin; as the 
seeking and saving of the lost, as the 
bringing of good news, as the glorify- 
ing of the Father by the obedience of 
the Son. Most centrally and crucially 
it is revealed as the forgiveness of 
sins. Indeed deliverance from other 
forms of evil is seen as a sort of sign 
of the deeper deliverance from the 
slavery of sin (Mark 2:1—12). It is 
defined by St. John as the giving to 
men the right to become children of 
God—that is to say, giving to men the 
opportunity to share the relation to 
God which Jesus had, and which was 
expressed by the word so often on His 
own lips: ‘Father.’ 

The condemnation of Jesus by the 
religious and secular courts, and his 
execution as a criminal, appeared to 
both friends and enemies to be the 
final denial of His claims. It appeared 
that He was not the Apostle of God, 
not the beloved Son, but a usurper of 
titles to which He had no claim. The 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead, 
leaving behind an empty tomb and 
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confronting His disciples with His 
living presence, was the complete and 
shattering reversal of that human judg- 
ment. From that moment, everything 
had to be completely re-thought. The 
Scriptures had to be studied all over 
again (Luke 24:27 and 32). Human 
judgments, both religious and secular, 
had to be completely over-turned. 
Jesus, rejected by men, was declared 
to be the Son of God with power 
(Romans 1:4). As the risen and tri- 
umphant Lord He meets His disciples 
and again sends them out as apostles, 
as He had done in the days of His 
flesh. They too, like Him, will go into 
the world as those who are not of the 
world. They will bring a message from 
the far side of death. They will have 
power, as He had, to declare to men 
with authority God’s forgiveness of 
their sins and thereby to deliver them 
from thraldom to Satan. That is the 
~ purpose for which they are sent into 
the world. Through them, He will 
carry on His work of delivering men 
from the power of Satan and reconcil- 
ing them to God. 

This is all summed up in the word 
with which the risen Lord greets His 
Church: ‘Peace be unto you.” Peace, 
the peace of God, is His ultimate gift. 
It is the sign of the presence of God’s 
kingdom. It is the condition in which 
men are restored to their true human- 
ity, because they are reconciled with 
their Maker. It includes all the bene- 
fits which Christ was sent to bring— 
deliverance from evil, forgiveness of 
sins, wholeness of body and mind, 
sonship of God and brotherhood with 
} men. That peace is Christ’s gift. He 
alone can bestow it because He has 
overcome the world (John 16; 23). 
To give Christ’s peace to the world is 
the purpose for which the Church 
exists. Its life is to be a sharing in 
that peace—receiving it from Christ 
and giving it to the world. The Church 
exists for Christ and for the world— 


never for itself: Its life is its missio 
and its mission is its life. 


Hil. 
Thirdly, and of equally vital im- 
portance, the risen Lord, when He 
sends out his disciples to be apostles 
to the world, says ‘Receive the Holy 
Spirit.’ It is only by the presence of 
the Holy Spirit that they can be His 
emissaries in the world. The work of 
the Church is not a merely horizontal 
continuation—so to speak—of the im- 
pact of Jesus upon His contemporaries. 
If it were so, the impulse would get 
weaker and weaker as one gets farther 
and farther away from the otiginal 
event. But in fact this has not happen- 
ed. The mightiest works of the Church 
have been—in many cases—in centuries: 
far removed from the earthly life of 
our Lord. The apostles, whose Acts 
are recorded in the book of that name, 
never for a moment give the impres- 
sion of men looking back to a figure in 
the increasingly remote past. They give 
the impression of men living in His 
presence. Their witness is the witness 
of a living and mighty Spirit. 
Witness by the Spirit 
According to the New Testament, 
the witness to Christ is given by the 
Spirit of God Himself. The witness 
of men is secondary and derivative. 
“When the Counsellor comes, whom 
I shall send to you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of truth, who proceeds 
from the Father, He will bear witness 
to me; and you also are witnesses be- 
cause you have been with me from the 
beginning’ (John 15:26-17). The 
death and resurrection of Jesus has 
opened the way for a new era in hu- 
man history, in which the very Spirit 
of God Himself becomes the common 
possession of those who are identified 
with Jesus. And the presence of this 
Spirit creates a kind of life and speech 
which constantly points beyond itself 
to Him, which confesses Him as its 
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source and saviour. It is only by the 


presence of the Spirit as the controll- 
ing and vivifying principle of its life, 
that the Church can fulfil the mission 
for which it exists. 

This is not just a matter of words. 
Unless the Spirit has sovereign sway 
in the life of the Church, it will be- 
come paralyzed and diseased. The 
Church is not simply a corporation 
controlled by certain doctrines and cer- 
tain laws. It is not simply the associa- 
tion of those who believe certain 
truths and obey certain rules. It is 
not simply the body of those who have 
been baptised and are communicants. 
All these things—teaching, sacraments, 
ethical principles—are vital to the 
Church’s life. But none of them is 
exhaustive. In the last analysis the 
Church’s life is the life of the Holy 
Spirit of God among men, and He is 
sovereign and free. 


One Body, Many Gifts 

One of the marks of the Spirit's 
presence—according to the New Testa- 
ment — is the conferring of a great 
variety of gifts. These gifts are very 
different from one another, but -to- 
gether they provide the means by 
which the whole body of the Church 
may be nourished and built up. They 
include gifts of preaching, teaching, 
prophecy, healing, service, administra- 
tion, praying, singing, speaking with 
tongues and many others. None of 
these is to be given primacy over the 
others. The only gift of the Spirit 
which can be given absolute primacy 
is Love, because it is the gift without 
which all the others ate useless and 
even harmful. The Church’s life and 
mission includes all these and many 
more. 

A particular error which needs to 
be mentioned is the error of regarding 
preaching as primary in the task of 
the mission, and the various kinds of 
service as secondary and auxiliary. 


Thus it is an error to judge the value 
of a hospital by the opportunities 
which it provides for preaching. Our 
Lord both preached and healed. He 
did not value opportunities of healing 
merely as means for preaching. His 
healing was simply the outflowing of 
the love of God in Him. So should 
ours be. In one of the greatest pass- 
ages of Scripture about the glory of 
Christ it is said that He took the form 
of a servant. If the Church is any- 
where found in the form of a servant, 
it does not need to make any excuses 
for being found so. 


The truth is that different Christians 
are given different gifts by the one 
Spirit. To assert the primacy of one 
over the other is as absurd as to assert 
the primacy of the nose over the ears 
(cf. I Cor. 12:14-26). They are right- 
ly exercised only when they are ex- 
ercised in the fellowship of the one 
body, each one supporting and sup- 
plementing the other, each one seeking 
not his own glory, but only the glory 
of Christ. When Christians criticise 
one another, and even separate from 
one another, on the ground of dif- 
ferences of gifts, it is a grievous sin 
against the Holy Spirit. The whole 
life of the Church should be a com- 
mon sharing in the manifold gifts of 
the one Spirit, whose function is to 
bear witness to Christ. 


The life and mission of the Church 
thus involves our whole doctrine of 
God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
In fact the Church is the foretaste and 
the instrument on earth of the life of 
God Himself. The task of the Church 
is to extend among men the peace of 
God which she already enjoys in fore- 
taste. This is expressed in our Lord’s 
great prayer for His Church: ‘“The 
glory which thou hast given me I have 
given them, that they may be one even 
as we are one that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.” 


se eee 
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" Missionary Sermon — 


The Full Number of the Gentiles 


FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 


Romans 11:25—“Lest you be wise in your own conceits, | want you to under- 
| stand this mystery, brethren: a hardening has come upon part of Israel, until the 
= full number of the Gentiles come in.” (R.S.V.) 


When I was in the early stages of 
i trying to be a father our older son 
# repeatedly convicted me with a phrase. 
_ That is, he did until he finally educat- 


% ed me to the point where I no longer 


unwittingly provided the occasion. It 
would always come during the course 
of our discussion of some new pro- 
blem, fact or experience. Sooner or 
later he would bring me up short with 


® the exclamation: ‘Don’t you want to 


hear it the way I think it?” I finally 
_ learned to hear it the way he thought 
it and soon discovered that in his own 
odd categories of interpretation and 
© explanation he had something to dis- 
close that recast, sometimes even shat- 
| tered my own more sophisticated anal- 
_ ysis. I gradually learned what I should 


4 have known: that he had certain gifts 


to bring to the disclosure of truth 
_ which were no less important than my 
own. 
a 

It occurs to me that perhaps this 
} suggests an endemic trait of human 
nature which in one way or another 
leads us to neglect, or at least not give 
full consideration to, one important 


implication of all that we celebrate in 
this Epiphany season. Traditionally 
the legend of the coming of the Magi 
provides us with one striking image 
conveying the meaning of the season— 
the coming of the Gentiles. If the 
legend is symbolic then perhaps we 
are justified in focusing on one aspect 
of the image—the gifts. When the 
Gentiles come they bring gifts. To ac- 
cept the Gentiles was to accept their 
gifts for this was their way of acknow- 
ledging the reality of what they saw. 
When the Gentiles come they always 
bring gifts. They bring their hopes—or 
else they would not be looking. They 
bring their understanding—or else they 
would not be thinking of coming. 
When the Gentiles come they bring 
their gifts. There is the rub. For their 
gifts inevitably raise their inevitable 
question: “Don’t you want to hear it 
the way I think it?” 

St. Paul doesn’t record much by way 
of legend. But whether he knew the 
the legend of the Magi or not he 
transposed its theological significance 
into a theological concept that rests 
at the very heart of his understanding 
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initially preached during Epiphanytide 1958 at Austin, Texas. 
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of his ministry, his mission and the 
mission of the church. Our New Testa- 
ment lesson for this morning is taken 
from Romans, chapters nine through 
eleven. These chapters are a unity and 
must be understood as such. They deal 
with the problem of the rejection of 
Israel by God because of their rejection 
of Christ. The other important theme 
is the coming cf the Gentiles and 
God’s acceptance of them—a strange 
possibility inseparably related to the 
rejection of Israel. In the eleventh 
chapter Paul breaks through the logic 
of many other statements when he 
cries out, “All Israel will be saved.” 
But “not until’ the ‘full number of 
the Gentiles’ have been received. It is 
in this symbolic phrase, ‘‘the full num- 
ber of the Gentiles,” that Paul captures 
the theological significance of the gifts 
of the Magi. Paul set not only the sal- 
vation of Israel but the full manifesta- 
tion of the Church in inescapable jux- 
taposition with the full number of the 
Gentiles coming in. And Paul knew 
that to accept the Gentiles was to ac- 
cept their gifts. 


The first major conflict in the history 
of the Church was over the full num- 
ber of the Gentiles and the acceptance 
of their gifts. St. Paul was at the heart 
of the battle fighting for the gifts of 
the Gentiles. The reactionary wing of 
Jewish Christians said, “Don’t talk 
to us about the gifts of the Gentiles— 
we'll tell you the gifts they should 
bring. Let them bring the sign of cir- 
cumcision, and the promise to obey the 
pure food laws.” And Paul replied, 
“They bring the gift of faith made 
alive by the Holy Spirit which frees 
them from sin and death and enslave- 
ment to the objectification of religious 
institutions. The disparagers of gifts 
said, “They'll call him Messiah, pro- 
phet, rabbi, teacher.” In the name of 
their gifts Paul said, “They'll call him 
Son of God.” They said, “Christ is 


exalted to the right hand of God.” 
Paul in the name of the Gentiles gifts 
said, “Yes, but it is not I who live but 
Christ who lives in me.” They said, 
“We await the cataclysmic end when 
we shall be transfigured.”’ Paul said, 
“Yes, but now you are a new man be- 
ing transformed daily from glory unto 
glory, and there is no distinction be- 
tween Jew or Gentile, slave or free, in 
Christ Jesus.” 


II. 

The history of the Christian Church 
could be written from the standpoint 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of the ‘‘full num- 
ber of the Gentiles.” Those first cen- 
turies leading up to Nicea and Chalce- 
don reflect the life of a community 
made vital by the acceptance of the 
Gentiles gifts. That whole medieval 
panorama of a world held together by 
the vitality of a living, changing or- 
ganism, the church, reflects the gifts 
of the Gentiles. When it withered on 
the vine it was not because it had ac- 
cepted the gifts of the Gentiles; it was 
because it believed the day of gifts 
had passed. The Reformation was 
made possible by the acceptance of the 
Gentiles’ gifts. 

Some time ago I picked up a booklet 
in the book-store with the title, The 
Episcopal Church: Some Essential 
Facts. On one page I read: 

The Episcopal Church is a constitu- 
tional democracy. The men who played 
the leading roles in framing the Con- 
stitution of the United States also drew 
up the Constitution and Canons of the 
Episcopal Church. There is a great simi- 
larity in the framework of both great 
documents of democtacy. 

This could never have been written 
apart from the gifts of the Gentiles. 

Even a superficial survey of the story 
of God’s people in the light of the 
transforming gifts of the Gentiles 
points up the neglect of their gifts in 
the contemporary church. And it makes 
us very conscious of a parallel ten- 
dency: the tendency to feel that when 
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the Gentiles come we have all to give 
_ and nothing to receive. 

It affects the pulpit. One of my 
faculty colleagues recently told me of 
a new Gentile convert to Christianity. 
He is a man highly respected in his 
field of learning—a man of high moral 
and intellectual integrity who after 
_ strenuous soul searching was laid hold 
by Christ and baptized into God's 
people. In a very moving confession he 
told my friend how with high anticipa- 
tion he began attending church with 
hopes of hearing the Word of God 


® spoken to him relevantly and meaning- 


fully. Then he regretfully registered 
his disappointment as Sunday after 
Sunday dead and uninterpreted tradi- 
tional verbage conveyed no light or 
life. “Don’t you want to hear it the 
way I think it?” 
It affects our worship. A recent ob- 
|__ servation regarding the worship of one 
of the “young churches’ testifies to 
this quite indirectly. For the report was 
given that there were genuine signs 
| of a growing understanding of the 
| meaning of Christian worship since 
proper appointments were being found 
on the altars and priests were robing 
| themselves fitly for the occasion. Is it 
| possible that the priests might have 
felt more involved theologically wear- 
ing loin-cloths—and the altars more 
communicative decked with banana 
stocks? One might pause to remember 
who the Gentiles were who gave the 
Church candles—and the priests their 
cassocks and surplices. “Don’t you 
want to hear it the way I think it?” 
The situation is further suggested 
by a careful reading of the new studies 
and suggested revisions of the Prayer 
Book being made by the Standing Lit- 
urgical Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. One cannot help 
being grateful for the dedication of 
| these men and appreciative of their 
efforts faithfully to fulfil an awesome 
obligation. While one is conscious of 


their integrity in being faithful to the 
mind of the Episcopal Church, one is 
pained by the realization that they are 


under the strictures of a mind that is 


indifferent to the “‘gifts of the Gen- 
tiles.” It is as though here and there 
one finds a “t’” crossed, a punctuation 
mark changed, a substitution of a new 
word or phrase. There are a few trans- 
positions, insertions and deletions. But 
what remains is built upon the frame- 
work of a theology and a theological 
language that was the glorious gift of 
the Gentiles long ago—a testimony to 
the vitality and dynamics of an old, 
old liturgical tradition that was what 
it claimed to be—the ever evolving em- 
bodiment of the living theology and 
faith of a living and worshipping com- 
munity. But now it is treated as though 
the full number of the Gentiles had 
arrived centuries ago. All there is left 
to do is to glorify the words and the 
theology that they brought with them 
into the very presence of the living 
God for baptism. We now have only 
to struggle to remain in the presence 
of their words and liturgy—a liturgy 
which once brought them into the pre- 
sence of God. 


II 


Someone is saying, “What about all 
the perversions the Gentiles have 
wrought on the Gospel?” ‘What 
about heresy?”’ To that it may be an- 
swered: I don’t believe that the gifts 
of the Magi throughout the ages were 
a plaque of the motto of Rotary Inter- 
national, a collection of essays on phi- 
losophical gymnastics or a textbook on 
the nurture of the fine art of esoteric 
and aesthetic feeling. No, the full 
number of the Gentiles is made up of 
those who to the root of their being 
have struggled in mind and soul with 
the problems of life, death, sin and 
human destiny. Paradoxically, the 
Church in the presence of such men 
has found a new revelation of Jesus 
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Christ the same, yesterday, today and 
forever as it has seen him anew in new 
situations. For the alternative to the 
coming of the Gentiles and the accept- 
ance of their gifts is to court the re- 
jection of the living God, to become 
one with Israel whose heart was hard- 
ened to God’s new modes of revela- 
tion. Having already received all it 
sees nothing new. 
St. Paul wrote to the Romans: 


But the righteousness based on faith 
says, “Do not say in your heart, Who 
will asecend into heaven?’’ (that is to 
bring Christ down) or Who will de- 
scend into the abyss?” (that is to bring 
Christ up from the dead). But what does 
it say? “The word is near you, on your 
lips and in your heart” (that is, the 
word of faith which we preach); be- 
cause, if you confess with your lips 
that Jesus is Lord and believe in your 
heart that God raised him from the dead, 
you will be saved. 


St. Paul was speaking to Israel who 
at its best was a child of faith and at 
its worst had an elevator called justi- 
fication by works which they ran up 
and down, opening the door at the 
landings they pleased, admitting only 
stamped passengers. But St. Paul was 
also talking to Jewish Christians who 
wanted to take over the elevator with 
only the addition of Jesus Christ as 
operator. And theologically St. Paul 
speaks a word to the Church in any 
age which claims it has everything to 
offer and nothing to receive. Having 
shouted ‘All aboard who are going 
aboard,” the elevator streaks up and 
down with no need of more passen- 
gers. And an amazed world of Gentiles 
crowd the landings wondering how it 
ever got started in the first place and 
where if any place the elevator is 
going. 

“The Word is near you, on your 
lips and in your heart.” What Word? 
The Word that speaks of a living Lord 
in whose Spirit neither Israel nor the 
Church can make ultimate or posses- 
sive claims. This is the clue to Paul’s 
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full number of the Gentiles. This is 
the clue to that openness of St. Paul 
to the gifts of the Gentiles and the 
death-grip of their mission upon him. 
For he believed that before ever he 
spoke the Word of the Gospel He who 
is closer than breath itself was waiting 
there to speak to and through those 
Gentiles. Is it a wonder that St. Paul 
listened to hear it the way they thought 
it? 
IV 


St. Paul stood on the shores of the 
Aegean Sea looking westward. What 
was there? The might of the Roman 
nation—pagan—militant to the core—a 
giant who within two centuries would 
seek to stamp out this little band of 
people. He saw philosophers who had 
reached the dead end of a long, long 
quest and passed their time in winning 
nonsensical debates. He saw religious 
seekers who sought escape because they 
had never been found. Dramatists who 
saw man’s plight as such a hopeless, 
sordid spectacle that it could not even 
inspire great tragedy or genuine 
comedy. He saw schools whose end 
was one thing: to train their pupils in 
the art of persuasive discourse with 
laurels to the one who could produce 
the most convincing sales talk for the 
least likely idea. 

But that was not all there was to see. 
If St. Paul saw all of this it was only 
the shadowy background of another 
figure. Whatever else we may think of 
the author of Acts in his treatment of 
St. Paul, he has left us one glorious 
image adequate to the great man’s 
genius. This is the image of the man 
of Macedonia standing with outstretch- 
ed arms saying: “Come over into Mac- 
edonia.” Perhaps we hear another voice 
saying more. “See, Paul, he has a 
broad brimmed hat. He is not bare- 
headed. He has a smooth chin—not 
the beard of your ancestors. He wears 
a short toga, not a long robe with 
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| fringed border. If you are indiscreet 


@ enough to look, Paul, you will see he 


“| is not circumcized. He won’t change 

his language, Paul. He won’t remove 
those clothes either, Paul. He can’t 
change his blood, Paul. But Paul, he’ll 
bend his back to pick up a cross; be- 
cause if you look closely, Paul, you'll 
see in his eyes a look of life and death. 
He may be a soldier, a doctor, an ad- 
vocate, a shopkeeper, a teacher, a 
slave, a statesman, a harlot—he’s every- 
one and he’s no one, Paul. You'll never 
know him, Paul, until you come for he 
% is the full number of the Gentiles. I’m 

near him, Paul, closer than his very 
a breath. And before you speak I will 
have spoken. I know you have noth- 
ing, Paul—nothing but me, but me you 
do not have because I am already here, 


Paul. Come and speak, Paul, that I 
may speak to you through him. And 
when I do I'll tell you new things. 
You'll never be the same if you come, 


Paul. The Church will never be the — 


same. Except, you will know that I 
am the same living Lord, the Son of 
the Living God—for he is part of the 
Body, Paul, my Body. He brings you 
gifts for the life of the Body. He 
brings me.” 


O the depth of the riches and wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments and how inscrut- 
able his ways! 

For who has known the mind of the 

Lord, or who has been his counselor? 

Or who has given a gift to him that 

he might be repaid? 

For from him and through him and 

to him are all things. 


To him be glory forever. Amen. 


Book Review 


David M. Paton, editor of Essays 
in Anglican Self-Criticism (S.C. M. 
Press, Ltd.; 238 pages; 25 s.), claims 
this book is not meant to be a mani- 
festo nor does it emanate from a pres- 
sure group. It is, rather, a series of 
articles by a seemingly diverse col- 
lection of 14 Anglicans and 3 non- 


7 Anglicans who are unified mainly by 


their eagerness to see Anglicanism 
re-evaluate long-standing traditions and 
assumptions and effectively come to 
terms with central issues facing the 
Church at this hour. 

Some of the essays (e.g., “Can We 
Ignore the Establishment ?”’)) seem more 
applicable to the Church of England. 
Still they serve to give us much needed 
insights into the problems of our 
British bretheren. Others, particularly 
those on apologetics and on Christ- 
ianity and the social sciences, are de- 
cidedly dull. 

It is interesting that the two essays 
on the “Mission of Anglicanism” 
should have been written by dissenters. 


Both the Congregationalist Dr. Marsh 
of Oxford and Professor Torrance, the 
Scottish Presbyterian theologian, go 
after their subject with gusto and with 
a certain objectivity and clarity that 
a member of our own Communion 
would not have. However, their in- 
sights can hardly be called “Anglican 
self-criticism.” 

By far the most valuable chapters 
in the book are those in its mid-sec- 
tion. Significantly, they all concern 
themselves with questions related to 
the Chutch’s Mission, and are written 
for the most part by Anglicans serving 
in Africa and Asia. Daniel Jenkins put 
his finger on the reason for this in a 
recent Frontier article. ‘‘That the most 
searching criticism should come from 
this quarter is noteworthy because 
Anglicanism often appears at its best 
when its imagination is stimulated by 
being confronted inescapably with 
new experience and when it is com- 
pelled to act without reference to 
precedent.” (Vol. I, No. 3, p. 200). 
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Having developed their criticisms 
through first hand missionary experi- 
ence, these men deal with such relevant 
and knotty problems as the unfortunate 
wedding of the Gospel to Western 
culture, the difficulties of the foreigner 
as a missionary in times of national- 
ism, the Christian conversation with 
non-Christians, the place of the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book as a pattern for 
worship in other cultures. It is en- 
couraging that a mainland Chinese 
priest should have contributed an es- 
say. Chao Fu-San deals with ‘“Peni- 
tance and Renewal of the Church in 
China,” thus offering Western Christ- 
ians an opportunity to listen to some 
of the thoughts being generated by 


Churchmen behind the bamboo cur- 
tain. John V. Taylor, a member of the 
editorial board of the Review, makes 
by far the best offering in the volume. 
His moving and picturesque essay on 
problems concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments in the Afri- 
can Church raises far-reaching ques- 
tions concerning the flexibility of the 
Church in unique situations. 
Essays in Anglican Self-Criticism ts 
a book that stimulates thought and 
imagination. Had it included as essay 
by an American author or a chapter 
on Anglicanism in a Latin American 
setting, however, it would be a more 
truly representative Anglican effort. 
THEODORE EASTMAN 


Book Review 


God Gave the Increase by Beverley 
D. Tucker (published privately; 174 
pages; $2.00 cloth, $1.00 paper) is 
subtitled “The Story of the Growth 
of a Mission Church in Japan.” It is 
just that. But its warmth and charm, 
its atmosphere of humble devotion, 
and its profound apology for the mis- 
sionary vocation lift this small volume 
out of the vacuous realm of a mere 
historical study. 

Beverley Tucker, a young American 
priest in Hokkaido, the northernmost 
Japanese island, is as gifted a writer 
as he is a missionary. Beginning with 
a chapter that deals effectively with 
common misconceptions regarding the 
Mission overseas, he effortlessly takes 
the reader with him into a new and 
exciting encounter with foreign cul- 
ture. He weaves the threads of his 
chronology through and about the 
lives of dedicated laymen who were 
the spark and drive behind the be- 
ginning and development of St. 
Michael’s, Sapporo, and creates an in- 
delible testimony to the power of 
Christ at work in ordinary, faithful 


Christians. 

While this is primarily a story of a 
priest and people, here also is a re- 
markably simple answer to anyone who 
doubts the validity of missions over- 
seas. For here is a ringing witness to 
the relevance of the Gospel to people 
of any culture. God Gave the Increase 
is frankly, a success story. But this is 
not the success that comes from the 
marshalling of a great missionary op- 
eration. It is rather the success of little 
things: faith, sensitivity, and a quiet 
openness to the guidance and force of 
the Holy Spirit. 

This is excellent missionary reading 
—one large illustration giving content 
to the hundreds of volumes turned out 
on theory and strategy. 

The author has published this book 
at his own expense with plans to use 
the profits for expanding the mission. 
Copies may be ordered from the author 
at St. Michael’s Church, North 19 
East 3, Sapporo, Japan; or from the 
Seminary Book Service, Quaker Lane, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

THEODORE EASTMAN 
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_ Report From the Executive Secretary 


The Fall rush of General Conven- 
tion activity and the special account 
on the significance of that meeting in 
the Michaelmas Review have forced a 
delay in my regular report until now. 
I would like to bring you up to date 
on several things that have developed 
over the last six months. 

Virtually my entire summer was 
spent away from the office. For ten 
weeks I had the privilege of being in 
Cuba as a team leader in the National 
Council’s Overseas Summer Training 
Program. OMS was well represented 
among the other team leaders. The 
Ven. John Burgess, Archdeacon of 
Boston and a member of our Board of 


gram and to the OMS Board of 
Managers for allowing me to take the 


‘time for this valuable venture. My 


Managers, led the groups in Puerto . 


Rico and the Virgin Islands. The Rev. 
Prof. William Clebsch, editor of the 
Review, was in charge of the Mexico 


and Central America teams. 


The Program provides an. oppor- 
tunity for seminary students to spend 
one summer in a mission field over- 
seas. After an applicant is selected for 
the program, usually in the late winter, 
he is expected to prepare himself in 
the language of the country to which 
he is assigned and to read as much as 
he can of the history and culture of 
the people. At the beginning of the 
summer he and the other members of 
his team are thoroughly briefed by the 
team leader. When he arrives in the 
_ field he is assigned to a national priest 
of a missionary who will supervise 
his work and with whom he will live. 
The team leader helps the student 
evaluate his experience in personal 
conversations during the summer. Area 
closing conferences are held at the end 
of the program to bring the whole 
experience into perspective and to give 
members of teams from various fields 
a chance to compare notes. 

- I am grateful to the Overseas De- 
partment for including me in the pro- 


personal missionary education has 
been broadened considerably by this 
extended visit in one specific mis- 
sionary district. The Cuban clergy and 
people and our own missionaries were 
most kind and patient in telling of 
their work, revealing their problems, 
sharing their accomplishments. I have 
returned with a greater understanding 
of the more subtle hardships and frus- 
trations of the mission in action, and 
with a deeper appreciation for those 
who have dedicated their lives to 
frontline service. 

At the invitation of OMS, more 
than thirty lay and clerical leaders 
of our church convened in Washing- 
ton from September 29, to October 2, 
for a series of conversations on the 
contemporary mission and its theolo- 
gical basis. This colloquium was un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. Canon 
M.A.C. Warren, General Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society in Lon- 
don. 

Topics of Canon Warren’s lectures, 
out of which evolved extremely fruit- 
ful discussions, included such fascinat- 
ing titles as, “What Does Evangelism 
Involve in the Missionary Task To- 
day?”; “The Reminting of the Word 
‘Missionary’; “The Anglican Con- 
tribution to the Christian Mission of 
Our Time’; ‘The American Mission- 
ary Perspective, and More Particularly 
that of the Episcopal Church, as Un- 
derstood, or Possibly as Misunder- 
stood, by a Friendly Alien.” 

Participants were generous in their 
ptaise of the whole conference, but 
particularly of the contribution of 
Canon Warren. It was agreed to a man 
that the lectures must be published. 
We are negotiating with one publisher 
now while another waits to have a 
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look at the manuscript. The Society 
will see that they are put into print 
in any case, and we are quite convinced 
that a study guide should be done as 
a companion piece. At last we shall 
have ‘some first rate adult mission 
study material. 

It is highly probable that Canon 
Warren will return in the Fall of 1960 
for three similar conferences in the 
. Southwest, Southeast and Far West. 

‘A week in early December was 
spent in the Diocese of Central New 
York on an interesting venture. This 
diocese has for some time been deeply 
concerned about the problem of mis- 
sionaty education, and prior to General 
Convention had set up a committee, 
composed of various department heads, 
to look into the situation. I was in- 
vited to consult with the clergy in 
each division of the Diocese on the 
need for mature resources in mission- 
aty communication. Several Parish 
groups were addressed and preaching 
dates were kept in Utica and Syracuse. 
A most interesting conversation with 
the chairman of the missionary educa- 
tion committee resulted in a number 
of valuable suggestions for hitting at 
the problem in depth. 

It is my growing conviction, strong- 
ly supported by the Central New York 
experience, that the answer to our 
missionary lethargy will not be found 
by pepping up our programs with 
mote gimmicks and activities. Adding 
more froth to a very shallow undet- 
standing does nothing but conceal the 
real problem with impressive imper- 
manence. Similarly the chief conclu- 
sion reached in Central New York 
was the need for a careful study of the 
theology of Mission and particularly 
missionary motivation. When Mission 
can be redefined in terms that mean 
something to contemporary Episco- 
palians, we may begin to get some- 
where. A long term study may develop 
in this one diocese that will bear 


watching by others. We will keep our 
eyes on Central New York and keep 
you posted. 
The Board of Managers of OMS 
has been wrestling recently with a 
realignment of our publications policy. 
It is too early to disclose what changes 
are in the wind. But we can say that 
while the aim, quality and _ subject 
matter of the Review will probably 


stand as is, there are some interesting  — 


variations forthcoming. I hope this is 
enough of a teaser to move you to 
send me suggestions as to how we can 
do our job more effectively via the 
printed word. What kind of ideas, 
articles, features ought we to con- 
sider? Are there ways we can better 
serve you? 

At this writing word has reached 
us that the Presiding Bishop has ap- 
pointed the committee set up by Gen- 
eral Convention to study the Church’s 
missionary operation. The Rt. Rev. 
Walter H. Gray (Connecticut) is chair- 
man. The other members are: the Rt. 
Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan (New 
York), the Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, 
Jr. (Virginia), the Rt. Rev. Gerald F. 
Burrill (Chicago), the Rt. Rev. Harry 
Lee Doll (Maryland), the Very Rey. 
C. Julian Bartlett (California), the 
Rev. Robert L. De Witt (Michigan), 
the Rev. Raymond T. Ferris (Tenne- 
see), the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
Jr. (Washington), the Rev. Marshall 
E. Seifert (Alabama), Mr. Harlan 
Cleveland (Central New York), Mr. 
Lewis Franklin (Connecticut), Mr. 
Virgil Hancher, Mr. Clifford More- 
house (New York), Mrs. Francis O. 
Clarkson (North Carolina), Mrs. 
Sherman Johnson (California), and 
Mrs. Robert Vance (Southern Ohio). 
As this committee gears to its task of 
making “recommendations to the Na- 
tional Council for leading the Church 
into greater understanding, support 
and service in its world-wide Mission,” 
I feel sure that they will welcome your 
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_ thoughts, suggestions, comments. 

One final thought. An OMS mem- 
_ ber has suggested that parish clergy 
and vestries grapple with the possibil- 
ity of splitting their Theological 
Education Offering between a domestic 
and an overseas seminary. To our 
knowledge the overseas seminaries are 
not technically a part of the yearly 
Theological Education Sunday obser- 
~ vance (January 25, this year), but we 
think they should be. Who is doing a 
more crucial job of training clergy for 
frontier situations? These are the over- 
seas schools officially supported by our 


Church: The Theological Seminary, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil; The Evangelical 
Theological Seminary, Matanzas, Cu- 
ba; The Theological Seminary, Mon- _ 
trouis, Haiti; Central Theological 
College, Tokyo, Japan; Cuttington 
College Divinity School, Suakoka, Li- 
beria; St. Andrew’s Theological Semi- 
nary, Quezon City, Philippines; and 
the new area seminary planned for the 
Latin American districts. Any gifts 
should be sent through the Overseas 
Department, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 
THEODORE EASTMAN 


A Gospel Tour in South nde 


GEOFFREY PAUL 


The really necessary thing in evan- 
gelim in India today is helping lay- 
men and women to bear witness 
among their Hindu neighbours at 
home and at work. This kind of 
evangelistic witness is developing 
only very slowly; meanwhile in all 
parts of South India direct preaching 
goes on with varying thoroughness 
and varying success. 

It is the custom in our Seminary 
to go out every year for some days 
for evangelistic work at the time of 
the Hindu “Onam’ festival, a very 
joyous time in Kerala at the end of 
August or early September. So much 
of our work is either studying or else 
work directly related to Church affairs, 
that seminaries-are open to criticism 
because their students have little or no 
experience of direct contact with non- 
Christians. Fot several years past it 


. 


has been my duty to make the pre- 
parations for this annual “Gospel 
tour” and I have again and again been 
disappointed by the little practical 
effective work we have been able to 
do. 

We have generally gone for about 
three days to some church in one of 
our constituent dioceses selected by 
the bishop. This has proved quite in- 
sufficient to make any effective contact 
with non-Christians. We have general- 
ly gone all together to the one spot. 
For a poor congregation this presents 
quite a problem with regard to accom- 
modation and feeding, and it isn’t 
at all easy to ensure real co-operation 
and unity of purpose in a big group. 
Again we have been concerned year 
after year over the financial side of 
the matter. We ought to be able to 
preach the Gospel without very much 
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expense above the normal, yet al- 
though we provide something for this 
gospel tour, we have regularly ex- 
ceeded our budget in the past and 
there has been no unanimity about 
how expenses should be borne. More- 
over, in a short trip the church people 
themselves are naturally eager to see 
the Seminary students and it becomes 
very difficult to break out from the 
church to the non-Christians we really 
want to reach. Lastly, in this land 
where people improvise so well and 
are such good extempore speakers, if 
one goes only for a short trip, it is 
easy enough to go insufficiently pre- 
pared and to hope for the best on 
arrival. It is far more difficult to make 
a thorough programme to ensure that 
the whole counsel of God shall be 
preached. 


This year we decided to go for ten 
days in three groups, each staff mem- 
ber taking five students to three dif- 
ferent centres of our South Travan- 
core Diocese, where the Seminary is 
actually situated. After asking advice 
from Bishop Legg, I set out to visit 
one or two places. The first place at- 
tracted me very considerably. This was 
a small town with a number of fairly 
well educated Hindus and a rather 
strong leftist political outlook. There 
was a church two miles away but no 
church in the town. However, in spite 
of my interest everyone said that it 
would be better for an Indian member 
of staff to go to such a place, so I 
and my group went to a little country 
place further to the northeast. I pro- 
pose to describe our experiences there. 


Preparation 

We had every kind of encourage- 
ment before we began. The Achan 
(father)—that is, the local pastor in 
charge of the church where we went— 
was very cooperative in a practical 
sort of way. For example, when I 
visited him he said that we could stay 


in the church school, which is the 
usual custom on these occasions. I said 
however, that I did not think non- 
Christians would easily come to talk 
to us on church premises; could he find 
for us some small house where we 
could live in the midst of Hindus so 
that we could be at their disposal and 
be their neighbours? He said that he 
would consult his committee. I rather 
felt that this would be the end of the 
matter, but no, he consulted his com- 
mittee and found just the right place, 
about which I shall say more later. A 
missionary nurse living three or four 
miles away offered to transport us 
with our luggage to this rather remote 
spot in her hospital van. She also of- 
fered to lend us a generator so that 
we could show film strips, there being 
no electricity in this place. (Readers 
may like to know that our projector 
and film strips were bought with 
money sent to us from one of the 
delegates of the Episcopal Church who 
visited us a year or two ago). Again, 
while most people here think that 
evangelism means long open-air meet- 
ings—for folk here have a great capa- 
city for listening to, or appearing to 
listen to, long speeches—I did not 
think our particular team had much 
talent that way. But a nearby evangel- 
ist, an old student of the Seminary, a 
man with a deep prayer life and a 
somewhat Pentecostal gift for preach- 
ing, said he would be glad to come and 
help us. So we took heart and made 
arrangements for four open-air meet- 
ings. 


On the basis of all this we drew up 
a programme so that each member of 
the team should be able to prepare 


his part thoroughly before we went. | 
All the group prepared with great. 


enthusiasm, meeting as a rule for 


prayer before evening prayers each day 
and two full evenings were spent in 
more extensive prayer before we left. 
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| This all sounds very obvious but it 
_ was quite a new thing for us, and all 
of us felt very greatly the benefit of 
this more extensive preparation before 
we went. We settled our financial 
problem very simply. The diocese was 
to pay the travel, we would pay for 
our food—a bit of a blow to our hard- 
pressed students who had hoped to re- 
coup themselves by ten days’ relief 
from mess bills, but one which they 
bore bravely. The Church would meet 
the hire of the generator and any un- 
foreseen additional expenses. We are 
glad to be able to report that there 
were no additional expenses which we 
did not meet either from our budget 
or from money unexpectedly given to 
us in the course of the gospel tour. 
Program 

We arrived on a Monday afternoon 
and were taken to our little house. We 
had been warned that it was nothing 
- much, but our hearts rather sank when 
we saw this bare, shabby little mud- 
brick house with no furniture except 
an old bench, a small table and a long 
chest used for the storing of dried 
tapioca. The students insisted that I 
should sleep on the one camp bed and 
they slept on mats on the floor. Be- 
fore long however, we came to love 
and value this little house and found 
it a real home to return to each day. 
It was in a beautiful setting. We were 
surrounded with tapioca fields, low 
rolling hills, long strips of paddy 
down in the valleys, and little thatched 
houses peeping out from among the 
coconut trees. 

We used to get up every morning 
at five and go and bathe in a little 
stream. Then by six we used to assem- 
ble in our house for forty-five minutes 
of silent meditation and prayer, and 
from 6:45 to 7:30 we held a short 
service with a Bible study to give us 
something to feed on before we set 
out. An old man and a young girl 
often used to come and join us. Our 


meals were arranged in a house about 
half a mile away and this little walk 
three or four times a day down a 
country lane did a lot to bring us in 
contact with the people around. We — 
always got a friendly greeting from a 
wayside teashop we used to pass. 

From nine till twelve we went 
house-visiting in two groups with vol- 
unteers from the church to guide us. 
This was probably the most important 
part of the work and certainly the most 
worth while. We visited nearly a hun- 
dred houses, the majority Hindus. 
Hindus are surely the most remarkable - 
people in the world! Whatever they 
might be doing they would stop and 
invite us in, and ask us to talk to them 
a bit, and before we went they would 
expect us to sing a lyric, read and ex- 
pound a passage from the Bible—on 
which they would sometimes comment 
themselves—and offer a prayer. Before 
we went we would offer them a gospel 
portion, or rather our guide would tell 
them that they really ought to buy one 
as they would not get such value for 
money elsewhere, and usually these 
fairly poor folk would pay up their 
anna very gladly. In this way we sold 
about 75 gospel portions and gave 
away another 15 or 20. 

All of us enjoyed this house visit- 
ing. One party spent nearly an hour 
trying to deal with the arguments of 
a rather bumptious young Jehovah's 
Witness, and finally reduced the young 
man by asking him if he had any 
personal experience of the things he 
was arguing for, and to that he had 
no answer. That same party paid a 
very lovely visit to a devout Hindu 
a little dissatisfied with some of the 
things he found in his own faith and 
already knowing quite a bit about the 
Bible. He was eager to know more. 
My patty, among others, called on a 
Hindu member of the Communist 
Patty who had made a love marriage 
with a Christian girl, as a result of 
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which she had never been to church 
since. We talked about this and read 
something from the Bible, all of which 
he gladly assented to, and said he 
would come and help us make ar- 
rangements for our coming open air 
meeting—a promise he faithfully kept. 

Surely Indian courtesy is the most 
baffling thing. Again, when we went 
to call a second time on a fairly 
staunch Hindu to invite his two edu- 
cated sons to a Bible class, he made all 
his little children put on their new 
“Onam’’ shirts to come to another 
small children’s meeting on condition 
that we would bring them back after- 
wards, and said: ‘Well, won’t you say 
a prayer before you go?” To get be- 
yond this good natured courtesy to 
conviction of sin, to the vision of 
Christ as He is, and to baptism in His 
Church, is the hardest problem of 
evangelism in India today. 

After lunch, we all went wearily 
to bed for an hour and then got up, 
washed our clothes or looked over 
our notes for the evening meetings. 


Meetings 

On the first three nights we showed 
filmstrips in Church, preaching first 
for repentance and then for service, 
appealing particularly for volunteers 
to help us. After that, we conducted 
most of our meetings outside, as the 
Achan said, first to Jews and then to 
Gentiles. On the fourth and fifth 
evenings we held open-air meetings at 
a road junction fairly near the church 
followed by a filmstrip as soon as it 
was dark, and later on, on the eighth 
and ninth evenings we did the same 
kind of thing down the other end of 
the parish. For our first outdoor meet- 
ing we rigged up a screen in front of 
a shop on one side of the road and 
set up the projector in a little covered 
stall on the other side, with the gene- 
rator in someone’s cowshed as far as 
possible out of earshot. Most of our 


help in getting things ready came 
from Hindus who squashed together 
on the verandahs of shops or sat 
down in the little frequented road. 
Half way through the film the rain 
came pelting down but no one moved 
except to huddle closer together or to 
put up their umbrellas, as did two 
ladies who remained in the middle of 
the road under one umbrella to watch 
the life of Christ. 

When after two evenings’ meetings 
we announced our intention of moving 
to another spot the audience in gen- 
eral, including my Communist friend, 
assured us that we shouldn’t get such 
a good audience over there and that 
we should do very much better to 
stay with them. One was even heard 
to remark, “It’s very good to have this 
Sahib (European) giving us such good 
advice in our own language.” we re- 
sisted these blandishments, however, 
and stuck to our programme. Good ad- 
vice....almost anyone from any re- 
ligion seems welcome in South India 
these days, and unless he is positively 
offensive, his remarks will be received 
with the same appreciative courtesy 
(for are not all religions but different 
ways to the same goal?) and yet with 
the same courteous disregard. 


On Sunday I went with the Achan 
by bicycle to one of the eight (8) 
churches under his supervision to 
preach at a Communion Service. It 
was a poor little congregation in the 
care of a rather unsatisfactory evangel- 
ist and once again I broke my heart, 
as I do so often, at the enormous 
length of time it takes to build up a 
good pastoral ministry in rural areas. 
We lost our way back and ended up 
in a tapioca field and had to wade 
through a stream to make our way 
home. 


On Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 
instead of holding preaching meetings, 
we held two Bible studies in the 
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schoolroom, one on Christ’s Return 


and one on Christian Family Life. 


It was our hope that some more edu- 
cated Hindus or students might like 


_ to sit with us and feel something of 
| the atmosphere of Christian study and 
devotion. This hope was not realized 


but Christians themselves seemed to 


- enjoy the classes. 


As we walked to and from our 


- house for our meals, the men sitting 


and playing cards on the floor of the 
tea-stall began to ask us if we would 


_ come and conduct a meeting there 


and assured us of a good audience. 
I wasn’t too keen as we were working 


Pretty hard, and carrying the generator 


around was heavy work, but the men 
said they would arrange it all, and 
soon produced a hand-cart and the 
necessaty labour. So on Saturday night 
after we returned from the Bible 
study we went down to the shop and 
found everything beautifully arranged 
for us. We tied up our screen between 
two coconut trees, and under a gently 
fising moon, about one hundred and 
fifty people sat out and watched a 
rather old fashioned but very effective 
filmstrip of the Lost Sheep and Zac- 
chaeus. 

As the days went by, we found our- 
selves praying more and more for two 
particular things. In our wanderings 
we met several sick folk, one for ex- 
ample with palsied hands and another 
with some sort of chronic epilepsy, 
just the sort of people who came to 
Jesus in the Gospels. In country places 
where adequate medical treatment is 
not easy to obtain, one feels very 
strongly that the gift of healing ought 


to be seen again. We held special 


prayers for these people and went and 
laid hands on them, but although they 
were grateful, we did not see any 
difference in them. It is hard to know 
what are the hindrances to the flow 
of God’s power or how one should 
set about overcoming them; but I hope 
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we shan't give up trying. Again we 
did not expect that Hindus would 
come forward for baptism in ten days, 


but we did pray that they might take — 


the first step, and that the word 
preached would move some individuals 
to come and open their spiritual doubts 
or problems to us. This was indeed 
our chief reason for wishing to live 
in their midst rather than in the 
Church premises. We did not see any 
answer to this prayer either. 


Findings 

When we came to sum it all up, 
we came to the conclusion that how- 
ever well a visiting team may work 
and however long they may stay and 
however much the church may be 
encouraged by their visit, in this kind 
of evangelism it is only the church 
itself in each place which can really 
preach the whole of the gospel. This 
wasn’t a particularly good congrega- 
tion: what could we hope for the 
future? We felt that some real things 
were acchieved. 

In the first place several church 
members who had been our guides 
had entered the homes of non-Christ- 
ian neighbours whom they had cer- 
tainly never visited before, or at any 
rate not for this purpose, and had 
seen how receptive non-Christians are 
to the first advances of the Gospel. 
We hoped they would be emboldened 
to go again. 

Secondly in our farewell meeting 
both the Achan and the Headmaster, 
who is a lay deacon of the church, 
spoke very strangely in condemnation 
of the church for its past lack of con- 
cern for the people around and urged 
them to a new practical concern. And 
thirdly, whereas at the beginning we 
had not succeded in getting anyone 
from the congregation able or willing 
to speak with us in the open air, 
even to witness to his personal Christ- 
ian experience, by the time of the 
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closing meeting, one young man who 
had been a guide for one party of 
visitors asked to be allowed to say a 
word, and rose to say that for him 
this Gospel Tour had meant a quite 
new dedication to Christ. 

This is only one kind of evangel- 
ism, basing oneself on some little 
country congregation and trying to 


break out from its borders; the other 
teams came back from their centres 
with stories similar to the one I have 
told here. But in such work the Church 
begins to feel again what she is in 
Christ. And when the Church really 
begins to believe that she is Christ's 
body, then great things may be ex- 
pected. 


Bible Study Outline — 


Life and Mission of the Church 


The following guide for the study 
of the light shed by the New Testa- 
ment on the Church’s life and mission 
is reprinted in full from a special issue 
of FEDERATION NEWS, a publica- 
tion of the World Student Christian 
Federation. That organization is pro- 
viding a major study program, and 
much material therefor, on ‘The Life 
and Mission of the Church’ as the 
focus of a five-year study project for 
Student Christian Movements the 
world over. The material: may be ob- 
tained from WSCF, 13 rue Calvin, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Of special in- 
terest to Episcopalians is the fact that 
one of the WSCF officers guiding this 
study program is the Rev. Charles H. 
Long, Jr., formerly missionary to 
China and Hong Kong, and for several 
years a member of the staff of our 
church's Overseas Department in New 
York.—EDITOR. 

This outline, although already long- 
er than we would wish, does not at- 
tempt to cover evety aspect of the life 
and mission of the Church, nor does it 
make use of many important texts. It 
is mote pragmatic than systematic, fol- 
lowing the life of the early Church as 
it developed. For instance, we have 
had to leave aside the study of the 
sacraments, of the ministry, and of the 


use of the Old Testament in early 
Christian preaching, important as 
these may be, because it would have 
required a much more elaborate study 
scheme. We fully expect study leaders 
to add to the present outline when 
deemed feasible; ours is only meant 
as a Starting point. Our great comfort 
is that if you dislike our outline, your 
very reaction will prompt your own 
thinking on the subject, which is all 
to the good. 
A. “No Other Foundation” 

The crucifixion left the disciples in 
utter bewilderment and despair. The 
great hope that their beloved master 
was the one sent by God to save his 
people had proved mistaken. Up to 
the end they had waited for a miracle 
(in spite of Jesus’ warnings). Now 
they did not expect anything. 

“We had hoped that he was the one 
to redeem Israel!’ (Luke 24:21). So 
they went back to their daily routine, 
void of hope, their memory haunted 
by the horror of an execution and of 
their desertion. 

If anything stands out clearly in 
these last chapters of the Gospels, it is 
that if the crucifixion had been the 
end, the Christian Church would never 
have been born. As Suzanne de Die- 
trich remarks, (Le dessein de Dieu, 
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_ p. 188) a few men and women would 
have cherished the memory of their 
_ master, in whom they had once focuss- 
ed all their hope. Then in turn those 
people would have died and Jesus of 
| Nazareth would have been forgotten. 
_ 1. But what in fact is reported as 
_ having happened? 

Read and compare: Mark 14:53-54; 
| 66-72 with Acts 2:22-24; 36-41, and 
} 4:1-13; 18-20. 

Where is Peter in each situation? 
What has made the difference? 
_ What brought about the change in his 
attitude ? 

2. What is implied in the statement 

Acts 2:36? We often use the adjective 
_ “Christian” very lightly. What word 
does it contain in its root? What then 
_ does it really mean? Is the conviction 
| which gave birth to the early Church 
still the nerve centre of your church? 

3. The assertion of Peter in Acts 

4:12, or Paul in I Corinthians 3:11, 

_ make many Christians today feel un- 
comfortable. What gave rise to their 
_ absoluteness? Do they express as a 
whole the faith of the early Church 
or are they the mere outbursts of 
vigorous temperaments? (Compare 
_ John 14:6.) What light does this 
_ throw on the faith and ways of your 
_ church? 
_ 4. The Church is not born out of 
_ the decision of a group of nice people 
wanting to do good and have uplifting 
religious experiences. 

Read I Corinthians 15:3-11; 14; 
17-22. Is there any doubt left about 
the fact that the faith of the early 
Christians was rooted in an event re- 
vealing God’s power and victory, and 
that all the Church does is to live from 
it and bear witness to it? 

In what tradition does St. Paul 
stand? What does he regard as his 
credentials as an apostle? Why do you 
regard him as an apostle? 

Would you readily agree with St. 


Paul when he exclaims, “If Christ has 
not been raised, then our preaching is 
in vain and your faith is in vain... 
we are of all men most to be pitied!” ? 
(J Cor. 15:14; 19). If so why? If not 
why? What are your criteria? 

Note that Paul is not interested in 
the how of the resurrection but only in 
its victorious fact, just as in Acts it is 
proclaimed mainly as God’s guarantee 
that Jesus of Nazareth is indeed his 
Messiah, the Lord. Such is the good 
news. 

What sort of message do our 
churches preach? Do they seem to 
setve a victorious living Lord? Are 
they harmless and apologetic? What 
does the resurrection faith mean to us, 
if anything? Is it more to us than a 
miraculous event of the past (credible 
ot not!)? What was it for the early 
Church and Paul? 


B. “The Spirit of Truth... 
Will Bear Witness to Me” 
(John 15:26) 

The story of Pentecost (Acts 2:1- 
13) is almost as embarrassing for the 
modern mind as is that of the risen 
Lord! Yet it is no more possible to 
deny the fact that the early Church 
attributed its successful preaching, 
healing, conversions, indeed its whole 
life, to the Holy Spirit, than it is to 
deny its faith in Christ’s resurrection. 
The accuracy of the details of the story 
of Pentecost may be questioned, like 
those of the Gospel stories about the 
resurrection, but there is no getting 
away from the fact that something hap- 
pened, and something pretty powerful 
at that, with the result that the 
apostles, deacons, and members of the 
early Church remembered it, and never 
thereafter attributed any of their suc- 
cesses to themselves, but to the direct 
intervention of that divine force re- 
ceived directly from Christ now living 
with God in his glory. 

1. Read: Acts 1:6-8; Luke 24:49 
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and John 20:19-23; John 14:15-26; 
15:26-27; 16:5-11. 

What do these passages indicate: 

a) as the main functions of the Holy 
Spirit ? 

b) about the attitude required from 
the disciples? 

2. What are the effects of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit according to: 

a) Acts 2:41-47; 4:32-37? 

How does the worship life of this 
early Christian community compare 
with that of our churches? 

In view of the different circum- 
stances (epoch, culture, social set-up, 
etc.) may we dismiss these stories as 
no longer valid for us? 

If not, what specific challenge would 
they present to the concrete situation 
of your church? 

b) Acts 3:1-16; 4:8-10. 

What strikes you in this situation? 
In Peter’s words to the lame man? In 
his words to the crowd? (Compare 
John 14:12.) 

Can our churches boast of their re- 
lief and inter-church aid programs on 
the basis of Acts 2:44; 4:32; I Peter 4: 
9-10? 

To what extent do we count on our 
relief activities to make up for the fact 
that we are not able to do what Peter 
did: “I have no silver and gold, but 
...in the name of Jesus Christ, 
walk” ? What could be the fruits of a 
vigorous faith today? Is there anything 
we can do about it? 

C. “...And You Also Are Witnesses” 
(John 15:27) 

Read: Acts 2:37-41; I Corinthians 
2:4; Acts 6:8-15; (7:1-50); 7:51-60. 

1. Are conversions, success, and ap- 
proval the only marks of a preaching 
inspired by the Holy Spirit? 

Stephen is the first Christian who 
dies for his faith, the first martyr of 
the Church (martyr comes from a 
Greek word meaning simply witness !). 

Read also I Corinthians 4:9-13; II 


Corinthians 4:3-10; Philippians 4:11- 
13; 1:12-14; John 15:20. 

What are we to expect according to 
these passages? How do we and our 
churches understand our task? What 
are our criteria of faithfulness? 

2. Note that Stephen was a deacon 
(Acts 6:1-5). Can witness be the re- 
sponsibility of only a few profession- 
als whose “job” it is to preach? What 


is the practice of your church in this. ~ 


respect? What is your own attitude? 
D. The Ministry of Reconciliation 
1. II Corinthians 5:16-21. 

What is this reconciliation Paul is 
talking about? 

How would you convey the meaning 
of verses 19-20 to your contempo- 
raries ? 

How does this passage compare with 
the usual practice in our churches? 

2. I Corinthians 1:10—2:5. 

What, within the Church, should 
be the fruits of the ministry of recon- 
ciliation? (Compare Ephesians 4:1-3; 
30-32; Philippians 2:1-4.) 

Is hero-worship and partisan spirit 
suited to the Church of Jesus Christ? 
How much of it is there in our 
churches? Compare Paul’s attitude to 
that prevalent among us. What about 
the situation in the mission fields? 

Ephesians 4:1-7; 11-16. 

If one wants to concentrate more on 
the Church as the Body of Christ, on 
unity and diversity, etc., the famous 
passages Romans 12:1-8 or I Corin- 
thians 12 are ideal and should be used. 
Also I Peter 2:1-10 is excellent for a 
study on the Church. (We are forced 
by lack of space and also because of 
the wealth of the subject to make a 
choice here, but it is not a qualitative 
one.) 

3. Romans 10:8-10; Acts 13:1-2. 

The church in Antioch was the first 
one to send out missionaries, one of 
which was Paul! 

Can any church limit its work to its 
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Z 


™ own home? If it is only a small mi- 
% nority in an un-Christian surrounding? 
}) If it is very young? If it is very poor? 

Has it ever occurred to you that if 
the church in Antioch had not sent 
out Paul and Barnabas you and I 
would most likely never have heard of 


9} Jesus Christ, and there would be no 


» Christian Church in our countries? 

E. “Fellow Citizens With the Saints” 
Read Ephesians 2:11—3:6; Acts 

15:1; Galatians 2:11-26; 3:1-3; 5:1-6. 
Who belongs to the Church? 

_ Why does St. Paul get so angry 

against the Jewish Christians who want 

@ the Gentiles to conform to Jewish 

© practices? After all the apostles and 
_ early Christians did keep on going to 

the temple in Jerusalem, as we see in 
the first chapters of Acts. 


Missionary Biography — 


Efrain Salinas 


GREER M. 


When in 1917 the future Bishop 
Efrain Salinas y Velasco took up his 
post in the State of Jalisco, the effec- 
tive Episcopal Church there consisted 
of one delapidated house inhabited by 
two little orphan boys — and even 
they were there because there was no 
one to send them away, and no place 
to send them. Every other trace of the 
Church’s work had disappeared from 
the state in the disruption of a civil 
war which was still raging. When he 
returned to the city of Mexico as Bis- 
‘ hop seventeen years later, he left six 
flourishing congregations and an op- 
erating seminary — St. Andrew’s — in 
which most of the present clergy of 
the Missionary District of Mexico re- 
ceived their training. So much was 
achieved, not only in the most conser- 
vative and most Roman Catholic of 
Mexican states, but over a period in 


Are these modern equivalents which 
we try to impose on people who join 
the Church which are no more part of 
the Gospel than was circumcision? 

What is the difference between 
anarchy and Christian freedom? 

Revelation 7:9. 

Do our churches show such a mixed 
multitude praising God? Does race, 
colour, or social status mean anything 
in the economy of God? What efforts 
do you make to get acquainted with 
different members of the Church? 

F. “A Living Hope” 

I Peter 1:3-9. Compare Romans 
8:18-39. 

What do you think of these pass- 
ages? Can the Church today still be 
sustained by such hope? What is real 
to you in these passages? 


Velasco 


TAYLOR 


which a large part of its population— 
the most Catholic and conservative— 
was in armed rebellion. 

During Bishop Salinas’ episcopacy 
the communicant strength of his dis- 
trict considerably more than doubled; 
new congregations were organized not 
only in the central part of the Repub- 
lic—the traditional area of Episcopal 
work—but also in distant areas: in 
Matamoras on the Texas border, in 
Los Mochis far to the northwest, in 
Nuevo Morelos on the Gulf coast to 
the south. A majority of the present 
church buildings in the district were 
built. A system of internados (church- 
owned homes for school children) was 
begun and has spread to most of the 
communities where there is Episcopal 
work. 

In short, Bishop Salinas has been 
an extraordinarily successful leader and 
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administrator of his Church; but like 


all great bishops, he has been much 
more. He has been an architect, him- 
self designing many of the churches 
built under his direction; and some- 
thing of the diversity of his taste and 
skill can be seen in the graceful little 
chapel of St. Andrew's Seminary in 
Guadalajara and in the sturdy square 
tower of San Andres Church in San 
Pedro Martir. He has been a poet, 
filling the Mexican hymnal with his 
own devotional poetry and with his 
translations of the great hymns of our 
communion. And above all he has been 
a man of evangelical faith—a faith ex- 
pressed in some of the most moving 
sermons of our time (unfortunately 
never recorded), and expressed, too, 
freshly and persuasively, in some of 
of his most familiar and casual con- 
versation. 

To glance at the statistics of the 
Church, to attend his visitations to 
the congregations he has led and the 
churches he has built, to hear the 
hymns he has given to his people, is 
to be taught many times over how 
much could—how much eventually 
must — be written about Bishop Sa- 
linas. And to feel at first hand the 
impact of his personality — that ex- 
traordinary combination of majesty 
and cordiality, of devotion and reso- 
lution and irony—is to be taught, 
quite as thoroughly, how completely 
inadequate any writing about him 
must inevitably be. 

Bishop Salinas is a great bishop. 
But he is also a great churchman 


(which is not the same thing as being © 
a great bishop, however useful a 
component of being so it may be) 
and a great Mexican. And he seems 
primarily to think of himself in these 
terms—as the product and the ex- 
ponent of two communities—rather 
than in terms of his own individual 
achievements. Three aspects of his re- 
lationship with these communities may 
help to illustrate not only his own 
character, but that of the Episcopal 
Church in Mexico as well. 
i. 

The first of these is the way in 
which his family came to join the 
Episcopal Church. = 

This church (which did not be 
come a missionary district of the 
American Episcopal Church until 
many years later) was as a separate 
entity the outgrowth of the social and 
constitutional Reform of the 1850's 
and ’60’s. Its founders were Roman 
Catholic priests who had left the 
Roman Church because of its opposi- 
tion to the Reform and its participa- 
tion in the alien and reactionary re- 
gime of Maximillian. It was as an 
officer in the Republican army that 
the Bishop’s uncle came to know a 
church so closely connected with the 
cause for which he was fighting; he 
joined it and returned to his native 
Cuernavaca as a lay reader. The Bis- 
hop’s father had at first no sympathy 
with his brother’s new faith; but as 
town councilor in charge of public 
order he felt responsible for the se- 
curity of the new congregation; not 
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| trusting anyone else to protect them, 
he stationed himself at the door of the 
house where they met, and was con- 
verted by what he saw and heard 
there. The Bishop’s mother, however, 
' remained a devout Catholic and a de- 
_vout opponent of her husband’s new 
' faith (she had been a novice in a con- 
_ vent dissolved under the new constitu- 
tion); one day her husband was kid- 
napped by a band of Roman Catholics 
and she heard (untruly) that he had 
| been hanged; her own priest and her 
coreligionists were indifferent or con- 
temptuous, while the sympathy, and 
still more the practical help, of her 
| husband’s congregation brought her 
over, then at last, to his faith. The 
_ three sons born to this prominent and 
prosperous couple after the husband’s 
conversion became ministers of their 
_ poor and despised church. Bishop Sa- 
| linas, who had had a normal Mexican 
- boy’s ambition to become a bullfighter, 
was the youngest of the three. 


In this the Bishop’s parents and his 
uncle were typical of the early days 
| of the Episcopal community in which 
the Bishop’s life and faith were form- 
ed: that their conversion resulted not 
_ simply from speculation or from pure 
 teligious emotion, but developed out 


' of situations of their lives in which 


social and political and practical per- 
sonal needs played an integral part. 
Not that they expected material ad- 
vantage from their conversion — quite 
the contrary: they saw in the evangeli- 
cal faith and action of the new church 
that spiritual thing to which their 
earthly lives — their political and so- 
cial aspirations as Mexicans, their 
practical needs— pointed. And the 
Episcopal Church in Mexico has re- 
tained, along with its distinctively 
evangelical thought and spirit, a very 
distinctive social and national concern 
—not simply a search for an oppor- 
tunity to do good, but something much 


more integral to its being: the very 
sign of those earthly matters through 


which divine truth was mediated to 


it at its very beginning. 
II. 


A second aspect of the Bishop’s re- 
lationship with his two communities 
is the practical inconvenience (not to 
use a stronger expression) of being an 
Episcopalian in Mexico. 

One obvious source of this incon- 
venience is the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, whose church has traditionally 
made no pretence of tolerance, and 
very little attempt to mitigate their 
violence against people it classes as 
enemies. 

The Bishop enjoys telling the story 
of his introduction to Guadalajara as 
a newly ordained priest. He arrived 
during Holy Week, and had hardly 
moved into the church’s house there 
when he found it surrounded by a 
crowd of Roman Catholics; they had 
caught one of the orphan boys, and 
by threatening to kill him forced the 
Bishop to let them into the house; 
there they stole everything, including 
the Bishop’s trousers—the lack of which 
prevented his celebrating the season’s 
formal services, but gave him (as Mrs. 
Salinas points out) a direct personal 
sense of the season’s austere signifi- 
cance. Other encounters between 
Episcopalians and the members of the 
majority church in Mexico have been 
less ridiculous but also less mild, and 
many of our Church—lay as well as 
clerical —have been in immediate 
danger of their lives at the hands of 
these fanatics. 

But just as acute dangers have at- 
tended simply on the exercise of the 
ministry in a country torn by civil 
wat—just as acute, and even more un- 
satisfactory because of the impossibility 
of blaming the sources of the danger. 
For example: after the successful po- 
litical revolution—the first stage of the 
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revolution began in 1910—the revolu- 


tionary movement itself divided into 


two patties, one satisfied with the po- 
litical changes already made, the other 
demanding social and economic re- 
forms as well; these two parties fought 
one another bitterly. Most of the 
people who could do so retired to the 
comparative safety of the city of Mexi- 
co, including all the ministers of the 
Episcopal Church except the three Sa- 
linas brothers, who remained in eastern 
Hidalgo. This area is crossed by the 
main railroad lines running north 
from the capital, and was for this 
reason continually occupied and re- 
occupied by the two opposing forces 
in turn. The future Bishop’s sympa- 
thies were all with the party of social 
reform; but, he scrupled, as a minister 
of a church having members in both 
parties, to side openly against the 
party with the better formal claim, at 
least, to be the legally chosen govern- 
ment of the Republic. As a result, he 
was suspected by both, and arrested 
almost every time the town in which 
he lived was occupied, either by the 
party which had his sympathy or by 
that which had his allegiance. On sev- 
seral occasions the future Mrs. Salinas 
watched through her own window as 
her finance was led away to be ex- 
ecuted; and at least once the rope was 
already around his neck before he was 
reprieved—for reasons quite irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, but quite ade- 
quate from his and his fiancee’s point 
of view. To be a minister in Hidalgo 
in those days was dangerous; and it 
was also morally puzzling in a way 
that most Christians particularly re- 
sent: the danger lay in being judged 
by people whom he thought right for 
doing what he thought right. 


A person who knows Bishop Sa- 
linas will find it hard to think of that 
cheerful and witty and sophisticated 
man as a martyr; but so he is. He has 
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witnessed for his faith, and paid very — 


dearly to do so (as has his family). 


It is his faith to which he has witness- — 


ed, and not to his own rightness or 
to his opponents’ wrongness. As a 
practical man he has minimized the 
cost wherever he could; and, equally 
practically, when the cost was inevti- 
able, he has recognized it as an integral 
part of his life, simply because his 
ministry and also his witness were his 
life. As a general thing most Mexi- 
cans (except as they have been taught 
by Catholic moral theologians) do not 
think in terms of abstract justice. Not 
that they do not distinguish between 
good and evil: they see as good the 
things that are intrinsic to their lives 
(and for a Mexican Episcopalian his 
evangelical faith is intrinsic to his 
everyday life); they avoid, when they 
can, the things that will interfere with 
that life. But they do not rigidly 
identify what is good or bad for them 
with impersonal and immutable right 
or wrong. This enables them to feel 
grateful rather than self-satisfied when 
the good comes, and to avoid imagin- 
ing some guilt of their own, or some 
exaggerated malice on the part of 
someone else, to account for the evil. 
And when the evil is past they have an 


extraordinary faculty for simply being ~ 


amused by it. 


Il. 


Finally, Bishop Salinas has been a 
heartily loyal and active citizen of 
the Republic, conceiving loyalty and 
civic action to be an integral part of 
his Christian ministry. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Mexico has in 
the past claimed not only absolute in- 
dependence of the state in religious 
matters but also the absolute right to 
determine for itself what matters are 
religious; and it has tried to enforce 
these claims by interdict and armed 
tebellion. Bishop Salinas, with so 
much firsthand experience of the ef- 


fects of highminded lawlessness, has 
scrupulously obeyed even the laws that 
interfere most directly with the 
church’s activities (e.g., those prohibit- 
ing alien ministers of religion) or with 
‘the individual minister's freedom 
§ (e.g., those forbidding clerical dress 
in public). But he has gone beyond 
-mere obedience; while, as a matter of 
@ principle, he has never taken a direct 
part in politics as such, he has done 
@ his best, by public speaking and writ- 
ing and teaching, to forward the gov- 
Hermment’s programs for social and 
‘cultural and economic development. 
») He has earned for his church the ad- 
i} miration, sympathy and even the ac- 
tive help of a government which is 
# systematically anticlerical; what is even 
% more surprising and flattering is that 
7 the Bishop himself (while still arch- 
deacon in Jalisco) was offered by the 
6 dominant political party the very im- 
) portant post wf governor of his native 
' state. 

| Mexican Episcopalians do not think 
of their revolutionary republic as their 
s enemy. They see it, in the first place, 
as the product of their own efforts: a 
/ continuing growth to which they them- 
# selves continually contribute, and this 
| gives their patriotism a sort of im- 
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mediacy unknown to a great many 
Americans. As churchmen they see 
their government as the continually 
necessary precondition to the actual — 
operation of their Church. And they — 
see its dynamic and unique culture 
not as a threat to their gospel, but as 
the medium through which that gospel 
can be transmitted understandably and 
effectively to their fellow citizens. To 
be an Episcopalian in Mexico is to be 
intensely and enthusiastically national- 
istic. 

Bishop Salinas is a great man, and 
certainly not the least of his greatness 
lies in his being, so heartily, the pro- 
duct of the two communities in which 
he has richly shared. His is a faith 
spiritual and eternal (not in spite) 
but because of its mediation through 
the earthly and local and temporary 
concerns of those communities. His is 
a witness that has somehow become 
mote cheerful and more sensible of 
the positive value of his world and of 
his society the more dearly he has had 
to pay for the privilege of bearing 
that witness. And finally his is a life 
realized as a life in Christ precisely as 
it has been realized in action in and 
through the sinful world which Christ 
came to save. 
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his native city and in the Mexican 


ministry in Guadalajara, State of 


Missionary District, he was con- 
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Jewry As A Missionfield 


Jaxon Jocz 


Dr. Clifford P. Morehouse raised a 
question which has greater ramifica- 
tions than of geography: “When is 
Overseas not Overseas?’ (See his in- 
teresting article in the Episcopal Over- 
seas Mission Review, Epiphany, 
1958). That the missionary activity of 
the Church cannot be localized is 
bearing in upon us in this age of 
global perspective. This becomes 
specially apparent in the case of Jew- 
ish Missions. This is a field which is 
both overseas and on our door-step at 
the same time. The cohesion of Jewish 
life is such that what happens in one 
place affects the other. The Church 
cannot be interested in Jews overseas 
and neglect the Jews at home. This 
became a problem when the London 
Jews Society was founded in 1809. 
Although the founders were originally 
concerned with the growing Jewish 
population in the East End of London, 
it soon became obvious that consis- 
tency demanded overseas mission as 
well. Thus the great Anglican Society 
came into existence which was instru- 
mental in bringing into the Church 
some of the most outstanding Hebrew 
Christians. That the Episcopalian 
Church of America has had little or 
no share in this work is something 
which can only be explained against 
the peculiar background of American 
life. 

1. Respect of rights. 

By its very nature the United States 
is a multi-racial and multi-cultural so- 
ciety. Many immigrants came to the 
shores of North America in order to 


escape persecution in Europe on racial, 
political, or ideological grounds. Tol- 
eration is only another word for de- 
mocracy, and to impose upon others 
is felt to be a contradiction of both. 
The American citizen prides himself 
on the fact that here everyone can 
live according to his conscience as 
long as he keeps within the limits of 
the law. Article III of the Constitu- 
tion allows freedom of religion; free- 
dom of speech; freedom of press; 
freedom of assembly—to all, without 
distinction. To try to ‘convert’ fellow- 
citizens would therefore appear to be 
an undemocratic act. But in the case 
of Jewish missions some other forces 
come into play. 

2. The Jew a special case. 

Although Jewish missions is the 
oldest missionfield of the Church, the 
Christian confronted with the Jewish 
people feels diffident on several counts. 

Firstly, he has been nurtured in the 
tradition that the Jewish people is 
God’s Ancient People and that a 
mystery is attached to it. 

Secondly, he is aware of a spiritual 
kinship as both worship the same God 
and hold to the same ideals. 

Thirdly, he dimly remembers that 
in the past the Church made itself 
guilty of persecuting Jews and has 
shown an un-Christian spirit of in- 
tolerance. 

Fourthly, he has accommodated him- 
self to the fact that “Jews” reject 
Christ and that this is part of their 
national tradition. 

And lastly, he is too much of an 
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‘American and a gentleman to pry in- 
-to other people’s business. 

This attitude of /aissez-faire has of 
recent years received encouragement 
from unexpected. quarters. 

3. Theological relativism. 

The Jewish National Post and 
Opinion of April 11, 1958, carried 
‘the photograph of a famous theo- 
-logian with the legend: “Converting 
of Jews to Christianity Wrong: Dr. 
Niebuhr.” The reference is to the 
‘Vice-President of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
| buhr, who is reported to have given 
‘the following reason against the con- 
verting of Jews: “because the two 
faiths, despite differences, are suf- 
ficiently alike for the Jew to find God 
more easily in terms of his own re- 
ligious heritage than by subjecting 
himself to the hazards of guilt feeling 
involved in a conversion to a faith, 
'which, whatever its experiences, must 
appear to him as a symbol of an op- 
pressive majority culture.” 

It is never safe to rely upon a news- 
paper report, specially when the con- 
text is lacking. But in the case of Dr. 
Niebuhr there is enough of authentic 
| material to corroborate the above state- 
‘ment. In this respect Prof. Niebuhr 
does not stand alone but expresses the 
attitude of a whole school of thought 
which goes under the name of neo- 
Orthodoxy. A. Roy Eckhardt who has 
collated the views of that school makes 
the following admission: “Barthiariism 
represents the only side of neo-Re- 
formation thought which explicitly af- 
firms and stresses an organized mis- 
sionaty approach to the Jews.” (A Roy 
Eckhardt, Christianity and the Chil- 
dren of Israel, p. 85). In a footnote 
the author naively explains that Barth’s 
attitude to Jewish missions has some- 
thing to do with his denial of a “gen- 
eral revelation of God apart from Jesus 
Christ.” This is an interesting remark 
for it discloses the raison d’etre not 
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only of Jewish missions but of all 

missions. 

4. The Missionary obligation of 
the Church. 


Theological relativism is not just 
“another” point of view but a view 
which contradicts the uniqueness of 
the Gospel. James Parkes, who claims 
no formal connection with neo-Ortho- 
doxy, expresses the mind of that 
group when he says: 

“if we accept the belief in a God 

working in history, then I cannot 

see any basis on which we can claim 
that He has worked in one and not 
in the other.... Either both re- 
ligions carry into the life of mena 
divine imperative and a divine 
power, or neither does.” (“The 

Concept of a Chosen People in 

Judaism and Christianity,” the 

Charles W. Gilkey Lecture, 1954). 
But this either—or on the plane of 
history, by-passes the central fact of 
the Incarnation. It thus relates man to 
God by circumventing Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday as mere incidents 
of limited importance. The fact that 
Jesus Christ died for sinners has uni- 
versal application if it means anything 
at all. The Gospel is only the Gospel 
if it is Good News for all men. To 
avoid the Cross of offence is an act of 
disloyalty to the Master and treason to 
the cause for which He died. 

5. Hebrew Christianity. 

While the neo-Orthodox are dis- 
cussing the advisibility or otherwise of 
Jewish missions, a strange phenom- 
enon is taking place: Jews are enter- 
ing the Churches and are grouping 
themselves as a new spiritual factor 
within Israel itself. (See the interest- 
ing article by H. L. Ellison, “The 
Church of Israel,” Frontier, Jan., 
1958). 

There is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the “converts” of the Middle 
Ages, who frequently accepted Christ- 
ianity against their better judgement 
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as a result of physical force and social 
ptessure, and modern Hebrew Christ- 
ians. Though Jews frequently deny it, 
the modern Hebrew Christian, special- 
ly in countries like Britain and the 
United States, has no other induce- 
ment but personal conviction. He 
gains nothing by becoming a Christ- 
ian except suspicion on the part of 
Gentiles and hostility on the part of 
Jews. It is this experience of isolation 
which has given impetus to the In- 
ternational Hebrew Christian Alliance, 
publishing its own quarterly, called 
The Hebrew Christian; its headquart- 
ets are in London. But the very exist- 
ence of that Alliance serves as evi- 
dence that the modern Hebrew Christ- 
ian is not ashamed of his origin and 
not motivated by a desire to assimi- 
late. He asks for the right to live as 
a Hebrew Christian among his breth- 
ren; a challenge to Israel and a wit- 
ness to the Church. 


6. The Anglican contribution to 
Jewish missions. 

The Anglican Church was not the 

pioneer in Jewish missions but has 


made the largest and most lasting 
contribution in this important field. 


Some of the most outstanding Hebrew — 
Christians were Anglicans. The first — 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem was a 
converted Rabbi. The second Bishop 
of Huron was a Polish Jew from War- 
saw. The first missionary hospital was 
built by the London Jews Society in 
Jerusalem. Hundreds of Jewish men 
entered the Anglican Ministry. The 
London Jews Society (now Church 
Missions to Jews) has done much to 
lay the foundations for an indigenous — 
Hebrew Christian Church by provid- — 
ing a translation of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in Hebrew and by en- 
couraging the creation of the British 
Hebrew Christian Alliance some 80 
years ago. The inception of the idea 
of an Alliance came from a Hebrew 
Christian missionary of the L. J. S.; 
Carl Schwartz organized the first Al- 
liance in London in 1866. 

But the real test of our Christianity 
is not what others have done in the 
past but what we do today as dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. 

This then is the question: Is the 
Episcopalian Church in the United 
States aware of the Jewish Mission- 
field or has it nothing to say to its 
Jewish neighbours ? 


Book Review 


Yale Divinity School broke through ~ 


all provincial and puritanical tradi- 
tions when it asked a Ceylonese evan- 
gelist to present the Lyman Beecher 
lectures for the year 1957. D. T. Niles, 
better known in Asia and Europe than 
in America, is a Methodist minister. 
His brilliant series of lectures is en- 
titled The Preacher's Task and the 
Stone of Stumbling (Harper and 
Brothers; 125 pages, $2.00). 

The pattern of the book emerges 
from letters Mr. Niles writes to a 
Hindu, a Buddhist, and a Muslim. He 
asks each of them why he finds it im- 
possible to accept the Christian faith. 


In the light of their objections he 
radically re-examines the preacher's 
responsibility for presenting the mess- 
age of Christ. “Is their understanding 
of the Christian faith mine also? Is 
that how I preach it? Why cannot I 
change my presentation in such a way 
as to avoid the difficulties which they 
find in it?” 

Because of the nature of the lec- 
tureship, the book is presented to the 
preacher but it challenges all Christ- 
tans to become aware of the tremen- 
dous impact that the resurgent 
religions are putting upon Christianity 
today and to re-examine their own 
faith “lest they stumble.” 

NANcy SMITH 
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THE OVERSEAS MISSION SOCIETY, Inc. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


BELIEVING that the missionary outreach of the Church and the militant ad- 
vance of the gospel are of the essence of the Christian religion, THE OVER- 
SEAS MISSION SOCIETY (a Society for the promotion of the overseas mission 
of the Episcopal Church) offers itself to the furtherance of the missionary spirit 
of the Church in our time. To encourage and help extend present programs, 
to awaken Church people to the importance of work already under way; to 
secure information regarding long-standing needs, and new possibilities for 
growth; to uphold workers in the fields by every means available—these are the 
purposes of the Society. 

We are convinced that, in such times as our own when world tensions are 
acute and Christians are tempted to yield to fright and withdrawal, pressing 
forward the gospel of Christ is the paramount duty and gratitude-offering of 
the Church. The fellowship of the Holy Spirit is the rightful inheritance of 
all mankind, and it is the clear call of Almighty God to His Church that this 
priceless treasure should be shared with all, especially in our time when the 
world’s hopes for man-made fellowship are dim. 

The Society is an association of Church People, clergy and lay, who out 
of a zeal for the mission of the Church want to share with one another and 
with the Church at large knowledge of the present state of missions, and 
suggestions for new methods of promoting missionary enthusiasm and informa- 
tion throughout the parishes of the land. 

Our hope is that constructive suggestions and assistance, better missionary 
news, more aggressive strategies and more devoted missionary giving can increase 
support of the National Council’s Overseas Department and lend new force 
to the missionary life of the Church. 


MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE 


IN THE CONVICTION 
that redemption in Christ Jesus is glad news for all men everywhere, and 
that my Church bears witness to our redemption by heralding that glad 
news to the uttermost part of the earth, I enroll in the Overseas Mission 


Society. 


I PLEDGE that I will support the Church’s mission 
by regular and repeated preaching and teaching, 
by dedicating the first fruits of my labours to that universal mission, and 
by praying God’s grace upon the work of the Church’s overseas missionaries. 


OUT OF MY DESIRE to share my concern with others, I shall promote the 
good work of the Society as I am able, and I therefore pledge a member- 
ship fee in the amount of 
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(Membership includes subscription to the Overseas Mission Review, Communi- 
que, and the C.M.S. News-Letter.) 
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